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The Thinking Machine 


A M.LT. and Harvard, at Army and Navy laboratories, and in 
many great industrial corporations, they are building “machines 
that think.” Run by electricity or electronics, these “Mark IIs” and 
“ENIACs” perform the most intricate calculations a million times 
faster than the unaided human brain. 


These monstrous automatic robots deal only with mathematical 
data and other processes where events run along in an accepted 
groove. Will they ever eliminate the need for individual human 
beings who know how to solve their own problems? No. 

“Clear thinking” and “ability to make up one’s mind” were picked 
by.many students as among the most important things they wanted 
to know when they got through high school. Last year we talked 
about independence of mind as oné of the “marks of maturity.” 


How, then, can we learn to “think things through”? According to 
the psychologists, thinking starts when we are faced with questions, 
perplexities, or problems. A fellow whose mind was never troubled 
by the slightest ripple could get by without any thought at all. But 
who wants to be that sort of vegetable? 


The best example of straight thinking is science. The scientist 
weighs, measures, and calculates his data with a mind absolutely 
clear of all emotions. He isn’t trying to prove a point. He wants only 
to see how the laws of cause and effect work out in the particular 
experiment he’s dealing with. 

We see these methods at work when we study plane geometry. 
Given certain points, angles, and distances, there is only one way a 
theorem can come out. Q.E.D. And the same methods applied to a 
thinking problem have been used for centuries in the form of logical 
“syllogisms.” For instance: 


Many bright-colored snakes are poisonous. 

The copperhead is not brightly colored. 

Therefore the copperhead is not a poisonous snake. 
Is this conclusion true or false? Is the method of reasoning sound 
or unsound? You can tell if you learn a few simple rules. 


The trouble is that most of our daily problems do not easily fall 
into the patterns of geometry or logic. A hundred years ago even 
intelligent people kept their windows shut at night. Why? Because 
they had been brought up to believe that “night air” was dangerous 
and would cause disease. 

So we find that in many abstract questions our backzounds and 
habits, our emotions and prejudices get in the way of a factual 
answer based on logic. Should race discrimination be forbidden by 
law? Should we adopt universal military training? Are Hollywood 
films filled with Communist propaganda? 

Questions like these cannot be answered by mathematics. It is 
hard for us to think about them scientifically. But it is important 
that we should approach them as calmly as we can. We should not 
be guided by the vague notions we have heard from Tom, Dick, 
and Harry. We should get all the reliable information we can about 
them. Then we should make up our minds on the basis of what is 
best for the whole country, not just ourselves or any special group. 


Dec. 1: Body and Soul 


OUR COVER BOY is giving and taking di- girls. He’s giving when he says. “Hold that 
rections at the same time! He's taking them, ladder steady!” The occasion? A Thanks- 
no doubt, from all his “helpers” on the ~ giving Dance at Orange, N. J., High School. 
decorations committee — particularly the —Photo by Dickey Meyer. 








START TODAY! 


Here's your big chance to pick 
up one of the generous cash prizes in the Metal Division of 
the Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards competition for the new 
school year. Just use your ingenuity with either wrought or cast 
iluminum and go to work on this easy-to-work-with metal. 
Come up with some project that’s useful, artistic and original, 
enter it in this annual contest and try for one of the many prizes. 

You'll find it’s fun to work with aluminum ... mighty useful 
to you later on, too. The ability you develop now might be the 
opening wedge for a future job in industry. And just think how 
much your family will appreciate something around the house 
that you ve made yourself out of aluminum. 

No time to lose... start your aluminum project right away. 
Ask your teacher for the details of the annual Scholastic In- 
dustrial Arts Awards contest, conducted by Scholastic Magazines 


and sponsored by Alcoa. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 


1774 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 





These ‘aluminum projects won top honors in last year’s contest. 
Looking for fun? Need some cash? Then start on your project today. 








ADVE FyN,..WIN A PRIZE! 
Sd. cash AWARDS FOR 
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Two Ways to Win Cash Prizes 


Identical awards listed below will be given 
for two classes of aluminum projects: 
WROUGHT ALUMINUM—any project made 
of aluminum sheet, rod,tube, or bar in which 
aluminum is the major material of construc- 
tion; hammered, overlaid, etched, stamped, 
sawed, spun or other methods of handling. 
CAST ALUMINUM— any project in which cast 
aluminum is the major material of construc- 
tion. Projects must be finished for use. Ex- 
amples: book ends, ash trays, name plates, 
lamp bases, candlesticks, brackets, smoking 
stands, lathe parts, drill press parts. 

GROUP I—Junior High Schools, First Prize, 
$50; Second, $25; Third, $10; Six Honor- 
able Mentions, $5 each. 

GROUP Ii—Senior High Schools, for stu- 
dents receiving less than 10 hours per week. 
First Prize, $50; Second, $25; Third, $10; 
Six Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 

GROUP Ill—Senior High Schools, Technical 
Schools, and Vocational Schools, for stu- 
dents receiving 10 or more hours per week. 
First Prize, $50; Second, $25; Third, $10; 
Six Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


Teachers: For rules booklet for Scholastic 
Industrial Arts Awards, write to: Scholastic 
Arts Awards, 220 East 42 Street, New York 
17, New York, , 
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N°: WE'RE net talking» about 

whether you're a Quiz Kid—or 
how high you score on an intelligence 

_ test. We mean: What’s your directions 
quotient? How well do you use your 
head when it comes to giving and taking 
directions? Do you follow through on 
homework assignments correctly? On 
your part-time job, does your boss have 
to tell you again and again how he 
wants things done? 

And how about the directions you 
give to others? Are they clear and easy 
to follow? Or do people turn away with 
puzzled looks on their faces? 

When a tourist asks you how to get 
to the post office, do you give him one 
of those “turn-left-turn-right-and-you- 








izes can’t-miss-it” explanations? Do you 
nudge your buddy and say, “You tell 
iven him”? Or do you think out the route 
clearly in your own mind, give the 
nade stranger specific landmarks to follow, 
hich and then tell him exactly how to get to 
truc- the post office? 
ped, Suppose your’ kid brother inquires, 
ling. “How do you empty the new vacuum 
den cleaner?” Do you say, “You just unscrew 
irae. the gadget at the end, take off the 
, thingamabob, and pull out the dingus 
ates, that holds the dirt’? Or do you give 
king Bud a careful demonstration, explain- 
ing each step as you go along? 
of Suppose your office practice teacher, 
shegianed Miss Mohn, says, “Explain the alpha- 
— betical system for filing correspon- 
dence.” You do know what the system 
stu- is. Do you catch yourself saying, “I 
eek. know it, but I can’t explain it”? 
$10; You just don’t have the knack for giv- 
ing directions? Stop, Mike! Giving di- 
nical rections and explanations clearly isn’t a 
stu- gift from the blue. There’s a system to 
yeek, it. What you need is practice. 
“— Can You Take Them? 
astic How do you learn to give directions? 
astic By first learning ‘to take them. Giving 
York directions is teaching. When you show 


Jane how to fill her new fountain pen, 
you're teaching her. When you tell Bill 
how to tie a bow tie, you’ré teaching 
him. 

But you can’t talk about filling foun- 
tain pens or tying bow ties unti] you've 
learned about them yourself. 

How good a direction-taker are you? 
Test yourself on the situations below. 
Play fair! In each situation check the 
course of action you would take, not 

_. the one you know you should take. 
1. Your boss, the druggist, gives you 
_ several packages to deliver; he carefully 


; 
1 











Wat's Your D. 0.? 


tells you where to go with them and 
why you should deliver them in a cer- 
tain order. You're anxious to finish so 
you can get home to supper so you: 


(a) Mumble, “Sure,” to everything, 
wondering if you'll get through in 
time to finish supper, clean up, and 
make that eight o'clock date. 

(b) Make mental notes of the drug- 
gist’s instructions, so you can cut 
the actual delivery time. 


2. Your boss says that he'll be out 
for the rest of the day and tells you the 
names of the persons with whom he has 
appointments; but he doesn’t mention 
where he'll be during the lunch hour. 
He adds that he is expecting a long- 
distance call which is important. Do 
you: 


(a) Say, “Yes, Mr. Irons,” and think 
youll remember everything he’s 
said. 

(b) Carefully write down what he says 
and inquire where you can reach 
him at lunch time. 


3. Your boss is dictating a letter and 
you don’t know how to spell a name 
that he gives you, so you: 


(a) Interrupt him to ask, “Does Mac- 
Bride start with Mc or Mac?” 

(b) Hold your questions unti] he has 
finished dictating the letter. 


4. Miss Tipton, your typing teacher, 
explains just how she wants you to type 
the business letters that you are doing 
for make-up work. You’ve heard her 
explain how to type other business let- 
ters, so you: 


(a) Assure her that you know just what 
to do. 

(b) Follow the details of her instruc- 
tions closely. 


If you know anything about taking 
directions, you checked evéry (b) an- 
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swer on that one-minute quiz. But the 
reasons you were right or wrong are 
more important than the answers them- 
selves. Let’s look into them. 


When taking directions, you should: 


1. Listen attentively. Did your mind 
wander when the druggist said to take 
the ice cream to Mrs. Love’s house first? 
Then perhaps you delivered it last and 
the ice cream was soft, or you arrived 
too late for Mrs. Love’s bridge party. 
Result: You used to work in the drug 
store — you don’t any more! 

Next time, pay attention to instruc- 
tions, and jot them down: (1) ice cream 
for Mrs. Love, (2) cough syrup for Mr. 
Jackson, etc. 


2. Be sure you've checked every de- 
tail. Halfway measures will get you 
nowhere. As you discovered, it wasn’t 
enough merely to remember the names 
of the persons with whom your boss had 
appointments. You needed to know 
where he’d be during lunch hour also. 
Result: You didn’t know how to reach 
him when that important business call 
came through. 

Next time, check every detail. A sec- 
retary has to think of everything. 


3. Know how and when to ask ques- 
tions. No one likes to be interrupted, 
especially a teacher making an explana- 
tion or a boss dictating a letter. Result: 











Mr. Irons lost his train of thought and 
had to waste time by starting all ‘over 
again. 

Next time, make a mental note of the 
troublesome point — then ask about it 
when your boss has finished. He'll prob- 
ably pave the way by asking, “Are there 
any questions?” When you do have a 
question, think it through first, so that 
you can express yourself clearly. Em- 
ployers or teachers like to answer intel- 
ligent questions which will help you to 
do a better job, And they won't excuse 
you for a job poorly done if your only 
plea is, “But I didn’t understand.” 


4. Be courteous, Miss Tipton was 
devoting valuable time in explaining to 
you how to type those business letters. 
You may have made a mistake by try- 
ing to “know it all.” Perhaps she wanted 
the margins set differently this time. Or 
perhaps there were some new tricks-of- 
the-trade to use. Result: You set your 
margins the old way and couldn't get 
all the typing in the space provided. 
You lost valuable time trying to figure 
out what to do, And, after all that, you 
had to go to her and ask a question. 

Next time, hear the instructor through; 
never assume that you're an expert. But 
don’t go to the other extreme and adopt 
the attitude: “I’m a know-nothing.” Use 
your ears and your head! 


Can You Talk Straight? 


Once you've perfected your direction- 
taking technique, you can safely put 
the shoe on the other foot. Remember 
your problems when you were following 
instructions. Make it easy for your 
“pupil” to follow you. 

Suppose you've just been elected 
editor of your school newspaper and 
you're about to hold the first meeting of 
the staff. Would you organize your 
work? Or would you bark out garbled 
instructions like these? 

“Randy, I'd like you to take charge 
of the sports copy this year; let’s liven 
it up. I must see Miss Brummeler about 
the budget. Marge, you can write the 
lead news. Oh, yes, Randy, try to get 
some scoops. Someone can help you, 
Marge, if anything breaks. Try to get 
some good shots. Let’s not have so 
much ‘canned’ news. Everyone must 
meet the deadline in order to give the 
copy editor — that’s you, Bill — time to 
go over the stuff, Now we really want 
to ‘put out’ this year; have the best 
paper ever. The rest of you can get 
general news — from the homerooms, 
club gossip, etc. Hazel is going to do the 
art work; but try to have something 
different.” 

Whew! You could hardly blame your 
staff for being confused after that 
speech. Now reorganize your directions 
and set your reporters straight. 


1. State clearly what it is you're ex- 
plaining. Begin with: “Here’s the plan 
for running the Bugle this year.” 


2. Be specific. You know what you 
meant by “liven it up” when you spoke 
of sports copy. Does Randy? If you had 
said, “Pack more action into your sto- 
ries; put them in the present tense, and 
get them in as early as possible,” Randy 
would have caught on. In the same 
way, “some good shots” doesn’t mean 
much to Marge. Substitute, “Try to get 





some clear snapshots with action in 
them, and not too many posed shots.” 
Then she’d know what you meant. 


3. Define your terms. You can’t avoid 
using technical terms, and you shouldn’t 
try to avoid using them, People can’t 
work well unless they understand the 
tools they’re working with. But be sure 
everyone knows the meanings of those 
terms. “Scoop” may be self-explanatory 
to you. But Randy isn’t a journalism 
student; he’s an athlete with writing 
ability, and “scoop” may not be part 
of his everyday vocabulary. Set him 
straight. Tell him, “Try to get some 
scoops — some stories which will ap- 
pear in our paper before they do in the 
daily newspapers.” 


4. Have a clear picture in your mind 
of what you want done. Make a mental 
outline that is as clear to you as a neon 
sign in the dark. If you can’t trust your- 
self with a mental outline, write it down 
Divide the work into logical subdivi- 
sions, with one person in charge of each. 


You're not going to cover all of the 
news if you say, “The rest of you can 
get general news.” Some of the club and 
homeroom activities are going to be 
overlooked, That’s where a written out- 
line comes in, “Lee, you take the Senior 
homeroom and the English club news; 
Larry, the Junior class and the Hi-Y 
. . » Go right down the list, covering 
every assignment. 


5. Divide the plan into steps; and 
state these steps in the proper order. 
Don’t expect Marge to listen attentively 
to your list of her duties if you keep 
interrupting yourself to toss other direc- 
tions to Randy and Bill and Hazel. If 
you have a great deal to tell one person, 
why not wait until after the meeting 
and tell him personally, or why not 
write out directions for that person? 
Don’t waste the time of the whole 
group, giving directions to one person, 
unless these directions are helpful to 
everyone. 

Finish discussing one person’s tasks 
before you go to the others. You can’t 
expect Randy to do a good job as sports 
editor without step-by-step directions: 
“First, each week we'll run an advance 
schedule of all the sports events of 
the coming week — football, intramural 
sports, wrestling, etc. Second, a week 
ahead of each football game, run a 
short piece on the coming game. Size 
up the other team; who’s on it; what it 
has done this year; what we are likely 
to do, etc.” 


6. Include all important details and 
omit unnecessary ones. Is Randy con- 
cerned with “I must see Miss Brumme- 
ler about the budget”? If not, why men- 
tion it? But haven’t you forgotten some 
useful details? Have you told him how 
much space he has for his sport stories? 
Did you tell him why you want the 
sports column more lively — that it was 
so dull last year that few students read 
it? People work better when they un- 
derstand why they’re doing things. 


7. Give a demonstration or use a 
device. Words, after all, have their limi- 
tations, Your job — and your “pupils’” 
jobs — will be 100 per cent easier if you 
also show what's to be done. If you have 
some good examples of sport stories 
from other papers, you should show 
them to Randy to help him get the idea. 
Also, you could take last year’s stories 
and point out exactly how they can be 
improved, 

If you're planning to revise the ap- 
pearance of page one by ‘putting a 
boxed story in the middle two columns 
each week, use chalk to draw the news- 
paper page on the board to show the 
staff exactly what you mean. 

That’s how you give directions so 
that others can take them. 
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N an information booth on the first 

floor of Macy’s department store in 
New York City, Gertrude Jablow 
answers 6,000 questions a day. We 
stood by while “Jabby,” as she is best 
known, told customers how to find 
their way around Macy’s. 

“Can you tell me where vitamins 
are?” a woman asked. 

“Last aisle over, Post C 13,” Jabby 
said rapidly and distinctly. She turned 
to us. “If I just said “Three aisles up 
and two over,’ the customer probably 
wouldn’t get there. I always give exact 
directions. 

“I give accurate directions off the 
job, too.” If someone asks me for a good 
restaurant, I say ‘Soho’s, 25 Brown 
Street, opposite Jones’ Flower Shop. 
Brown Street crosses this one at the 
next stop light.” 

“Do you always know the answer?” 
we asked Jabby. 

“I know the answer to every question 
about the store,” Jabby said. 

Just then a woman inquired in a 
high voice, “What is the weather fore- 
cast for tomorrow, please?” 

“Tm very sorry, but we don’t have 
that information,” Jably said in a 
friendly manner. “If you will call this 
number, the weather bureau may help 
you.” To us Jabby remarked. “I never 
answer bluntly ‘I don’t know,’ or ‘Oh, 
Madam, we don’t give that information!’ 
I make my answer a friendly chat.” 

“Have you seen my husband?” a 
breathless woman inquired at the booth. 
“If not, he'll be here soon. When he 
comes, tell him I'll be right down.” 


6,000 QUESTIONS A DAY! 


“What is the color of his tie and 
coat?” Jabby wanted to know. 

“IT can’t remember,” said the woman, 
“but he’s wearing a brown hat.” 

“Til try to tell him,” Jabby said 
graciously, “but I may not see him in 
the crowd.” 

“Can you tell me whether you have 
the man’s suit in the window in size 
38?” someone asked. 

“If we still have that size, it will be 
on the second floor, 7th Avenue side 
of the building,” Jabby answered. “I 
never say that certain merchandise is 
in,” she commented to us, “because by 
the time a customer gets to the depart- 
ment, it may be sold out.” 

“Do you get clear answers when you 
ask questions?” we. wondered. 

Jabby shook her head vehemently. 
“When I ask questions about subways 
or buses, I usually get wrong answers. 
I'd rather people would say they,don’t 
know than guess. 

“In Macy’s I never answer with ‘T 
think,’” Jabby told us. “I don’t give 
information unless I’m sure it’s correct.” 

“Do you always understand the ques- 
tions before you answer it?” we in- 
quired. 

“Yes, indeed!” Jabby looked sur- 
prised that we had even asked. “You 
can’t answer a question untiljjou know 
exactly what the customer wants.” 

A man stepped up for a question. 
“Where are the gossip tables?” he 
demanded. 

“Near the escalators on both sides of 
the store,” Jabby replied quickly. 
“‘Gossip tables’ means telephones —” 


















Saturday Evening Post 


“How did you get in there?” 


she winked at us— “People also ask, 
“Where’s the feed bag?’ or “Where's the 
gripe department?’ I know by now that 
they mean the restaurant and the com- 
plaint department.” 

“How did you happen to get the job 
of giving directions?” we asked. 

“Td worked at Macy’s about ten years 
and thought I'd like this job. So I asked 
for it. 

“Sometimes it’s almost nerve-wrack- 
ing. There’s always a big crowd around 
my booth. But I change my pace with 
the size of the crowd. If there are many 
people, I give shorter answers. Here 
in New York you meet many foreigners. 
It’s a good thing I can speak the 
Slavonic languages.” Jabby can talk 
just as glibly in Polish, Slovak, Lithu- 
anian, and Russian. 

“T tell you,” Jabby said with a twinkle 
in her eye, “in this job you have to be 
an encyclopedia, a city directory, a 
weather bureau, and a taxi driver, all 
in one. And you can throw in Emily 
Post, too.” 








May. try these purple pills.” Phil 
held out a handful. “They'll cure your 
cold in a hurry.” 

“How do you know?” Marty asked. 

“Why, a couple of my friends took 
these pills and got rid of their colds 
in three days.” 

Marty was still curious. “Maybe your 
friends would have gotten over their 
colds in three days, anyway,” he 


know how long it usually takes these 
friends to get over colds — without the 
pills. 

Suppose a cold lasts just as long 
whether or not the person takes the 
pills. Then the pills may not be a 
remedy. 

When a scientist tries his new medi- 
cine on guinea pigs, he always has a 
second set of guinea pigs afflicted with 
the same disease. The second set does 
not get his medicine. This is one way 
the scientist makes sure that his medi- 
cine is the reason for what happens to 
the first set of guinea pigs. He calls 
the second group a “control” or check. 

When someone tells you this is the 
reason for that, check the reason. Ask 
yourself, “Would the same, thing have 
happened anyway?” (Most of the time 
you must set up the control in your 
imagination instead of by guinea pigs.) 

Now look at these two statements: 


1. Gosh, we would have won the 
game if it hadn't been for the wind!” 

2. “Donna didn’t invite me because 
I go to a different school.” 

Check the reasons. Im the first, try 
to imagine the game without wind. Did 
the wind have anything to do with the 
important plays? Wasn’t the wind also 
against the other team? If you decide 
that your team probably would have 
lost, wind or no, then statement (1) 
gives a wrong reason. Perhaps the 
wind was to blame, but it pays to check. 

Take the second sentence. Suppose 
that you and Donna were in the same 
school. Would she have reason to invite 
you to the party? Have you been 
friendly towards her? Did you invite 
her to your party last week? If the 
answers are “No,” then the reason in 
statement (2) is wrong. 

Be sure the reasons you give os 
accept are good reasons. Check them. 
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SOURCE x ITEM FOOD 


“@ORRY, Jim, I can't go to a movie 
5 tonight,” Fred said. “I'm going to 
work out my monthly budget.” 

“Budget? What for?” Jim finished off 
his second chocolate frosted. 

“So I'll know where my money comes 
from and where it’s going for the next 
month!” Fred replied. 

Jim shrugged. “I earn my money and 
I spend it. When it’s gone, it’s gone!” 

“Judging by your usual ‘broke’ con- 
dition, it’s mostly gone!” Fred laughed. 

“But that’s because prices are so 
high,” Jim argued. “I work here in 
Harr’s Drug Store three nights a week 
and on Saturdays, and even then I don’t 
have enough money. Guess I'll ask for 
a raise.” 

“Prices are high, Jim, but more 
money isn’t necessarily the answer. You 
need a plan for spending. I earn less 
than you do and every week I save a 
little,” Fred said. “And I’m no pinch- 
penny either.” 


How About You? 


Do you have Jim’s problem? Does 
there seem to be a hole in your pocket- 
book through which money just dis- 
appears? 

Fred is no mathematical genius. If 
he can make his money stretch to meet 
his expenses and still save a little, you 
can, too. How? By planning, in ad- 
vance, how you're going to spend your 
money. 

Perhaps you have an after-school job 
in a service station or a Saturday job 


EXPENDITURES 


A Dollars-and-Sense Plan 


in a store; perhaps you have a weekly 
or monthly allowance from’ your fam- 
ily. No matter where you get your 
“spending money,” you need a dollars- 
and-sensgsplan to make the most and 
best use @ it. 


Look Ahead 


Draw up a plan to keep track of your 
income, expenditures, and savings. 
(See model plan on this page.) First, 
keep track of all your income — that’s 
the money you receive — from gifts, 
from part-time jobs, and from any al- 
lowance you may have from your fam- 
ily. You will need to know the approxi- 
mate amount of your total income in 
order to plan your spending. 

Then write down your expenses every 
day for a month. First, there are your 
“fixed expenses”—those which come up 
regularly: carfare, lunch money, hair- 
cuts, contributions to church, etc. You 
know the cost of these almost to a 
penny. om 

Second, keep track of your incidental 
expenses — those which vary from 
month to month (new shoe strings, 
writing paper, stamps, cosmetics, etc.). 

Third, keep track of the money you 
spend for gifts (Aunt Susie’s birthday 
gift, Christmas presents) and for larger 
items which require some planning: a 
new suit, a week-end trip, the Prom. 


Those three categories are your ex-. 


penditures. You can divide them into 
expenses for food, clothing, school ac- 
tivities and supplies, recreation, contri- 





butions, personal care, gifts, emergen- 
cies, saving for a purpose, etc. 

During the month, while you are 
keeping track of your income and ex- 
penses, you can start planning your 
savings. 

“How can I save when I have so 
little?” you ask. 


Dimes to Dollars 


The how of saving depends on how 
much you want to do something. You 
don’t save just to hoard money; you 
save for a purpose. If you save thirty 
cents a week, you'll have the money to 
buy your mother that electric clock for 
her birthday in March. You also can 
start saving now for that new suit you 
want for Easter. 

Where do your savings come from? 

You may be able to save a dollar a 
week from your lunch fund by packing 
most of your lunch and just buying hot 


soup and a glass of milk. You may be’ 


able to get a job in the school cafeteria 
working for your lunch. You could cut 
your movie going to twice a month in- 
stead of once a week. (Find some lively 
books to read for pleasant evenings at 
home.) How about shining the shoes 
for the family instead of their shelling 
out dimes to the corner bootblack? In- 
stead of a complete new suit, couldn't 
you use last year’s jacket and team it 
up with a new skirt or pair of slacks? 


Charting Your Course 


When you have kept track of your 
expenses and income for a month, make 
a budget for the coming month, based 
on your previous record. It’s better to 
underestimate your income and to over- 
estimate your expenses. Income often 
varies and somehow there are always 
more expenses than you plan for. Also, 
it’s a good idea to have a small emer- 
gency fund. 

After you have worked out your plan, 
talk it over with your parents. Have 
you omitted any important items? Have 
you cheated yourself on lunch money? 
Have you been too generous in allotting 
money for clothing? 

The real test of your budget will 
come when an emergency arises. You 
need money unexpectedly for the den- 
tist or for a Prom dress. 

You study your budget carefully. 
Could you “bike” or walk to school and 
use that expense money to pay back 
a loan from Dad? Instead of buying 
Fred a new leather pocketbook for 
Christmas, couldn’t you make him a 
gift — six handstitched handkerchiefs? 
Could you do the family housecleaning 
or laundry while your mother makes 
you the Prom dress? ; 

Adapt your budget so that it works 
for you. That's what we mean by “dol- 
lars and sense.” 
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MPLOYERS and organizations of 
all -kinds complain that people 
can’t fill out forms correctly. They say 
that the applicants don’t read the direc- 
tions and, consequently, don’t give the 
information needed. 

You fill in forms when you enter 
high school, when you look for jobs, 
when you join clubs or organizations, 
when you take out insurance, etc. You 
can’t afford to file misleading informa- 
tion in any of those situations, so don’t 
take chances. Learn to read and follow 
directions. 

Of course you know your own name, 
address, and the date of your birth. Can 
you put all of this information on paper 
exactly as requested? 

I. Test yourself by filling in these 

lanks: 














1. Nome (Print) 
(Last) 
(Middle) (First) 
2. Address 
(House No.) (Street) 
(City) (Zone No.) (State) 
3. Home Phone 





4. Age Last Birthday 























5. Date of Birth 
(Year) (Month) (Day) 
6. Sex 
7. Birthplace 
8. Nationality 
9. Are You a Citizen? 





Now check your answers with this 
list: 

1. Did you print your entire name, 
as you were asked to? Did you put your 
last, middle, and first names just where 
you were asked to? Did you print your 
entire middle name—not just the 
initial? 

2. Did you enter your house number, 
street, city, zone number, and state 
properly? 

8. If you have no telephone, did 
you write in “None”? (Never leave a 
blank anywhere on an application 
form. Either write “No” or “None,” or, 
if the question doesn’t apply in your 
case, draw a line through the blank 
space. ) 

4. Even if youre going to be 
fifteen in two weeks, you should write 
“14” in this blank. 

5. Always note the directions on 
this question. Some forms ask for 
“Year — Month — Day;” others request 

~ “Month — Day — Year.” Under “Year” 
« be careful to write “1931” or “1932” 
| or “1933,” never “1947,” out of habit. 











Saturday Review of Literature 


YOUR FORM 
COUNTS 


Under “Day” write your birth date, not 
“Monday” or “Tuesday” or “Wednes- 
day.” 

6. Your sex is male or female. 
(You’ve never heard anyone refer to 
“the boy sex” or “the girl sex,” have 
you?) 

7. Your birth place is Minetown, 
Arizona, or New York, New York, or 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. Never write 
“Smith. Hospital” or “Ward Maternity 
Home.” 

8. and 9. If you were born in the 
United States—or one of its posses- 
sions — or if your parents are American 
citizens, you are a citizen and your 
nationality is American. 


Relating Your Relatives 


Most application forms ask ques- 
tions about your family, as well as 
about you. This isn’t “nosiness” on the 
part_of an employer. It’s an effort to 
identify you clearly. 





AND WE QUOTE... 


The first thing to study is Eng- 
lish. You can hire men to do almost 
anything for you, but you have to 
speak for yourself. — Thomas J. 
Watson, Pres., International Busi- 
ness Machines. 

* * 


A train of thought is a good thing 
if it is going somewhere. — Tips. 
a * * 
Nobody minds a person with a 
mind that minds its own business. 
— New York World-Telegram. 

« . « 


A school advertised: “Short 
course in Accounting for women.” 
The next day this note reached the 
school’s president: “There is NO 
accounting for women.” 
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II. Can you answer these questions 
accurately? 


1, Name of Guardi 
. Address 
. Father’s Name 











. Where Born 





. Mother's Maid Name 





. Where Born 





. Wife or Husband 





. Brother (s) 





ol oeoelUh NLC OlUCc OrhUCUCcflhlC UCU 





. Sister (s) 


dD. af ents 


P 


—_ 
° 





Here’s checklist for those 
questions: 

1., 2., and 3. Even though your 
father is probably your legal guardian, 
you should fill in an answer to each 
question. Don’t draw an arrow from 
(3) up to your answer to (1). It will 
make your application form untidy and 
it will also mark you as someone who 
lacks patience for details. 

4. and 6, Only a country — U.S. A., 
or France, or Poland — is necessary to 
answer this question. 

5. Your mother’s maiden name is 
her name before she was married. If 
her name was Sarah Smith, don’t write 
“Sarah Smith Jones.” “Sarah Smith” is 
her maiden name. 

7. Since this question does not apply 
to you, draw a line through the space. 

8. and 9. Here you write the names 
of each of your brothers and sisters. 
(If you’re an only child, your answer 
will naturally be “None.”) A form 
which asks for “Number of brothers,” 
however, would require only a number. 
For brothers and unmarried sisters, you 
need list only first names. For married 
sisters, list married names. (On some 
forms, you may find this question listed 
as “Siblings.” Don’t worry over it. 
That's simply a technical term meaning 
“brothers and sisters.” ) 

10. In this space, you list the names 
and relationships (sister, mother, etc.) 
of any relatives who are completely 
dependent on you for support. If you 
intend to give your mother $5 from 
your pay envelope, don’t list her as a 


dependent. 


your 


Follow the Leads 


Lets talk about a few more typical 
application questions, just for practice. 

The form may leave one space for 
“Grammar School” and one for “High 
School.” However, you attended two 
grammar schools, and a junior high 
school, and are now in high school. 
Confusing? Not if you're sensible. Next 
to “Grammar School” you write “See 
reverse side” (many forms provide a 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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“3 OLLY, here’s another one!” Stuart 
was reading the letters the mail 

clerk had put on his desk, “They keep 

coming back like bad pennies.” : 

“What keeps coming back?” asked 
Peg, who shared an office with Stuart. 

“All of these people who write to 
me for information about the company,” 
groaned Stuart. “Every time I answer 
an inquiry letter, I get another letter 
from the same person asking questions 
about my letter! Can't people read 
English?” 

Peg laughed. “They can read it, but 
sometimes you have to make it very 
plain English in order for them to un- 
derstand it.” 

“Say, Peg, you used to answer in- 
quiries, didn’t you? And you never com- 
plained about this problem. What spe- 
cial tricks did you use?” 

Peg thought a moment. “Well, I 
think my only trick was common sense. 
It’s the best guarantee that people will 
be satisfied with your explanations.” 

Peg was right. Anyone can write a 
good letter cf information, There aren’t 
any special tricks to it. Common sense 
is all you need. 

Let’s test your common sense. In 
each of the following situations, which 
is the correct answer —a. or b.? 

—_1. A correspondent requests infor- 
mation which must be gathered from 
several sources. It will take you a few 
weeks to compile all of the data, You: 

a. Put his letter aside until you can 
get the information. he wants. 

b. Write him a letter explaining that 
you're working on his requests and will 


send the material as soon as possible. 

__2. A correspondent requests a 
pamphlet mentioned in one of your | 
company’s advertisements. He also asks 
specific questions, which are answered 
in the pamphlet. You: 

a. Write on the pamphlet, “See pp. 
12, 19, 28,” and mail it. 

b. Mail him the pamphlet, with a 
letter answering his questions. 

__3. In the same situation, if you 
had no more pamphlets on hand, you'd 
outline your letter this way: 

a. Express appreciation for interest; 
answer questions; express regret at not 
having pamphlet; prumise to send one 
when new supply arrives. 

b. Express regret at not having 
pamphlet; state that the pamphlet will 





Saturday Evening Post 


“Who is she? I’ve noticed that 
she comes in late every morning.” 


answer all questions in inquiry letter; 
ask the correspondent to send another 
request later for the pamphlet. 

__4. A correspondent requests in- 
formation on your firm’s current pro- 
duction. Although your firm does give 
out information on past production, fig- 
ures on current production are confi- 
dential. You: 

a. Write a letter, politely explaining 
why you can’t send him the informa- 
tion. 





b. Send him a report on past pro- 
duction, with a letter saying that you 
will send a later report when it is re- 
leased. 

Here are the correct answers — with 
explanations to show you why you did 
or didn’t use common sense: r 


l-a. It will take you ten minutes to 
write a letter that will save your cor- 
respondent hours of annoyance and im- 
patience. Always answer an inquiry 
within three days, whether your reply 
is, “Yes,” “No,” “Maybe,” or “Please 
wait.” 

2-b. Even if your correspondent had 
asked no questions, you owe him at 
least a brief note. As for the questions: 
the first rule in answerirfg any busi- 
ness letter is to answer it completely. 
Reply to every question, whether or not 
the answers are in the pamphlet. 

3-a. Accentuate the positive! Al- 
ways start on a “We are glad...” 
not a “We are sorry . . .” pitch. When 
future action is necessary, assume the 
responsibility for it; don’t ask your cus- 
tomer to assume’ it. Make things easy 
for him. ; 

4-b. Here again, you're accentuating 
the positive. When you can’t do exactly 
what the customer wants, do the next 
best thing. (And remember to begin 
your letter by stating what you can do.) 





Pardon Our Misspelling! 


In the second group of words in “Are 
You Spellbound?” quiz, page 1, -Octo- 
ber 20 issue, both accidentally and oc- 
casionally were misspelled. Only occa- 
sionally shouid have been misspelled, 
as listed in the answers given in the 
Teacher Edition. 

Our apologies to all of our readers — 
and our “Eagle-Eye” Award to Patricia 
Truce of Vienna, Illinois, for being the 
first to write us about this typographical 
error. 





Your Form Counts 
(Concluded from page 9) 


blank space headed “Additional infor- 
mation”) or “See attached sheet.” On 
the reverse side, or on the attached 
sheet, you write “Education,” and list 
each grammar school, and your junior 
high school, giving all the information 
requested on the form. 

You'll probably have to list the name 
and location of the school, dates of 
entering and leaving, your course, and 
whether you were graduated. Since 
you're still attending school, you won't 
fill in a date under “Date Left” on the 
“High School” line. Instead, you'll 
write “Still attending school (sopho- 


more year)” or “Attending night school 
(junior year).” 

Now for “Previous Employment”: 
Perhaps you worked for a large depart- 
ment store. Would you write the 
owner’s name in the blank following 
“Immediate Supervisor”? Of course not! 
You'd list the senior sales clerk or the 
buyer or the sales manager for your de- 
partment. 

What if you had a clerical job with 
a paper manufacturer? Would you 
answer “Stationery” in the space under 
“Kind of business”? Let’s hope not. 
“Stationery” could mean almost any- 
thing in the wholesale or retail line. 
Instead, you’d be specific and write 
“Paper manufacturer.” Would you 
write “Clerical” under “Description of 





Duties”? Not by a long shot! You'd 
write “Sorted and. distributed mail, 
filed correspondence, typed financial 
reports.” 

Under “Reason for leaving” would 
you scribble, “Couldn’t keep job”? Not 
if you were smart! You’d note, “Not 
enough time for school work” or 
“Mother became ill” or some other 
specific reason. Would you answer 
“75e” or “$7”\under “Rate of Pay”? 
Never! You’d answer “75c per hour” or 
“$7 for 10-hour week.” 

No two application blanks are the 
same. Every one is a new test of your 
ability to follow directions. You must 
read each question carefully, discover 


what’s wanted, and follow directions to 


a “T.” 
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Class 





Watch Your Language! 


All straight now on comparing adjectives? Remember 
what Miss Bird said about the positive, comparative 
(more),. and superlative (most) degrees last week? 

Then let’s move on to the irregular adjectives. They 
don’t follow the simple rules we gave you last week about 
er and est and more and most. 

There’s nothing to do about these irregular adjectives 
except to get them down “cold.” For if you don’t, you 
may fall into that amusing error committed by the stu- 
dent who was trying to compare bad —and came up 
with this: bad, worse, dead. 

So let’s just list these irregular adjectives and you do 
the rest. 


Positive Comparative Superlative 
bad worse worst 
good better best 

little less, lesser least 
much, many, some more most 


Now what about adverbs? Child’s play! Just put more 
before the adverb to form the comparative, and most to 
form the superlative: 


Positive Comparative Superlative 
quickly ' more quickly most quickly 
easily more easily most easily 


Comparing People and Things 


1. When you compare two persons or-things, use the 
comparative degree of the adjective or adverb: 


Jack is the taller of the two brothers. 
I can skate more easily than you. 


2. When you are comparing three or more persons or 
things, use the superlative degree of the adjective or 
adverb: 

Rawley is the fastest swimmer. 

He worked most efficiently. 

Note: Don’t use more and er or most and est for the 
same word. This is what we mean: 

Don’t Write Write 

The most saddest man. The saddest man. 

The more better picture. The better picture. 


Now underscore the word in parentheses that will 
make each sentence correct. Three points for each. 

1. Of all my classes I like cooking (less, least). 

2. English is my (easiest, most easy) subject. 
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8. There are no more editions. This is the (later, 
latest). 

4. Who is the (happier, happiest),.John or Joe? 

5. This is the (less, lesser, least) of the two evils. 

6. You have listened to all the songs. Which do you 
like (better, best)? 

7. I had the (most happiest, happiest) experience ot 
my life. 

8. That was the (worse, worst) grdde I ever had. 

9. Of the two songs, I like the second one (better, 
best). 

10. He is good, but his brother is (better, best). 


My score. 


Are You Spellbound? 


One of the things we'll just have to “grin and bear” is 
the tricky spelling of words with ei and ie in them. It 
it’s any comfort to you, almost everyone has difficulty 
with such words. 

Teachers, students of language, dictionary makers — 
all have tried to work out sure-fire rules for the spelling 
of these tricksters. But in vain! 

This is as far as we have come in the battle against 
the ei and ie. Remember*this rhyme: 


When the c you do espy, 
Put the e before the i. 


But here’s the cruel part — even this rule won't keep 
you out of hot water! There are exceptions — too many 
for comfort. So let’s sit down and go to work — and learn 
these: 


either neither weird 
foreigner species seize 
inveigle leisure ancient 
height society sheik 
mischief handkerchief forfeit 


Now try this test. Find the five ei and ie words which 
are incorrectly spelled. Underscore them; then write 
them correctly on the lines below. Two points for each. 

1. What is the height of that foriegner? 


2. What did people in the ancient society do in their 
liesure time? 


8. The shiek called for his handkerchief. 
4. Sieze every opportunity and you will not have to 
worty. 
5. “Decieve” and “receive” are often misspelled. 
(Turn page} 

















My score__.. 


Sign Language 
Look at these sentences: 


1. The pitcher, however, couldn't be riled. 

2. Mother will, no doubt, tell us all. 

3. Your marks, I suppose, aren’t what they should be. 

4. The batteries, for example, should be checked 
before you take that trip. 

Why the commas before and after however, no doubt, 
I suppose, and for example? There’s a good reason — but 
first take another look at those sentences. Read them out 
loud. 

Did you notice what happened when you came to 
however, no doubt, I suppose, and for example? 

You paused before and after each one of those expres- 
sions. And you stopped just at the point where the commas 
are placed. ° 

Also, you felt that each of those expressions slightly 
interrupted the sentence — and that it wasn’t absolutely 
essential to the meaning of the sentence. 

Expressions like those are called parenthetical elements. 
(That’s a $64 name for “interrupters”!) 

So now — the rule: , 

Separate parenthetical elements from the rest of the 
sentence by commas. 

1. If the parenthetical element comes at the “begin- 
ning of the sentence, put a comma after. 

2. If it comes in the middle of the sentence, put a 
comma before and after. 

All clear? Then test yourself. Punctuate the follow- 
ing sentences; putting the commas where they belong. 
Two points for each sentence. 


. I shall in the meantime do what I can. 
. Of course bananas cost too much. 
. The President will nevertheless do his best. 


. My uncle as you no doubt know died last week. 
. It will in the natural course of events turn out well. 


1 
2 
3 
4. You may for example turn your wrist like this. 
5 
6 
7 


. In addition please send me the blue book. 
8. The Dodgers however refused to give up. 
9. The Yanks in spite of bad “breaks” won the series. 
10. You of course will say nothing. 


My score 


Words to the Wise 


Our language continually adds new words. Where do 
they come from? From sports, from politics, from techni- 
cal fields, from your own high school slang! When a word 
is finally listed in the dictionary, it has been graduated 
from the “slang” class. 

Ali of the following italicized words-are listed in the 
“New Words Section” of Webster's Collegiate Dictionary. 
If you know their definitions, you'll have no trouble 


choosing the phrase that completes each sentence cor- 
rectly. Count three points each. 


1. A quisling should be: (a) on the radio; (b) 
in prison; (c) in a restaurant. 

2. A bulldozer would be most useful for: (a) 
getting good grades; (b) building roads; (c) helping 
bullfighters. 

—__ 3. A dust bowl suffers from: (a) lack of clean- 
ing; (b) droughts; (c) open windows. 

4. If a shirt is Sanforized, you know it won't: 
(a) strain; (b) wrinkle; (c) shrink. ° 
; 5. When a public speaker plugs an organiza- 
tion, he: (a) attacks it; (b) won't let it answer back to 
him; (c) advertises it. 

6. You'd be most likely to see a montage in a: 
(a) sunset; -(b) swimming pool; (c) motion picture. 

7. An isolationist is a person who: (a)is ill; 
(b) doesn’t like company; (c) doesn’t believe in alliances 
with foreign countries. 

8. You'd probably be satisfied with a telecast 
if you: (a) were waiting for a telegram; (b) couldn't 
get tickets to a football game; (c) were learning how to 
fish. ' ; 

9. You'd expect a blue-ribbon jury to be: (a) 
especially intelligent and well educated; (b) wearing 
blue identification tags; (c) experts on color dyes. 

10. When an actor ad libs, he: (a) brings down 
the house; (b) plays to the gallery; (c) inserts lines not 
in the script. 


My score. 


Straighten Out Your Homonyms 


Can you find the homonym error in each of these sen- 
tences? If you're stumped, use the cartoons as hints. 
When you've found the mistake, correct it; and give a 
careful definition for each incorrect word and its homo- 
nym. Five points for each set of answers. 
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I. THE SOLDIER SA- 
LUTED THE KERNEL. 


II. THE CHURCH BELL 
PEELED AT NOON. 


(a) kernel means (a) peeled means 














(b) (b) 





My score... 


My total score_____ 
(Answers in Teacher Edition) 
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the Pterodactyl 


that helped make cars go 


ROLEUM was formed in the earth’s crust 
millions of years ago. Scientists believe it 
came from strange prehistoric vegetables and from 
the bodies of the great reptiles that then roamed 

and flew over the earth. 


When it was finally discovered, 
people didn’t know what to 
do with the oily, sticky 
liquid. They tried 


i yy 4 it for healing 
ff Y, the sick and em- 
a/ balming the dead. 


Kerosene was made from it for the lamps 
people used before electric lights. 


Then came the automobile. And gaso- 

line, which is made from petroleum, 
had to be improved greatly before 

automobiles could be developed very far. 


So, as part of their plan of making more and better 
things for more people, General Motors set out 
to find how gasoline could be made better. 


In GM’s laboratories, scientists have watched 
motor fuels burning inside engines through quartz 
windows. They’ve analyzed the elements in burn- 
ing gasoline by studying the light with a special 
spectrograph —they’ve even analyzed invisible light 
rays with special equipment they invented. 


Out of such studies men have learned more and 
more about what makes cars go. 


GM’s research showed how to make anti-knock gaso- 
line and how to increase the octane rating or power of 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - 
FRIGIDAIRE »* GMC TRUCK & COACH 
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A gasoline. GM developed crank- 


case ventilation to air out 





metal-eating vapors and gases 
inside engines. And GM’s 
fuel studies helped produce 
modern high-powered 
~“pngines. 
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These are just a few examples of the many ways 
in which GM works on improving motoring, not 
just cars—of how GM has helped turn the uncer- 
tain automobiling of Grandfather’s day into the 
pleasure of modern driving. 


And GM is still plugging away at the job of ‘mak- 


ing cars better and better. 


This is just one more reason why GM gives so much 
in good motoring. It’s just one more reason why, 
when you hear folks talking about cars, you'll hear 
them agree that General Motors gives more value. 


*MORE AND BETTER THINGS 


Ghee dow Value | 


FOR MORE PEOPLE*? 








On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, over 
* 350 Mutual stations, coast to coast. Hear him! 





BODY BY FISHER 
AC SPARK PLUGS 


* BUICK + CADILLAC - 
DELCO * UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 












I'L Abner, Steve Canyon, Penny, 
Skippy, Dick Tracy, Blondie, Terry, 
Superman — you know these comic strip 


characters, don’t you? You probably 
follow the adventures of some of them 
regularly. 

Newspapers run comics because 


readers like them. Through comics, 
readers are entertained in the most ef- 
fortless way possible — by pictures. 

Dagwood and Blondie, Maggie and 
Jiggs, etc., are family characters. Penny 
and Bill are teen-agers. There are 
comics about young ladies beset by 
suitors; about detectives, prize fighters, 
and pilots. Superman is the hero type 
and Donald Duck represents the ani- 
mal characters. In almost any daily 
newspaper you'll find comic characters 
to appeal to every member of the 
family. 

As you know, many comics don’t try 
to be funny. They are serial stories told 
in pictures. Some of these comic strip 
characters are more life-like than 
others. It’s difficult for comics to give 
the details that make characters seem 
liké real people. Many of the comic 
strip adventure stories could never hap- 
pen in real life. 

But some cartoonists have been try- 
ing to make their make-believe charac- 
ters life-like. For instance, Terry, the 
kids in Gasoline Alley, and Baby 
Dumpling are the first comic strip 
characters to grow up. 

Comics might be called picture 
feature stories. Like features, comics 
add variety to the paper. The great 
difference is that feature stories are 
about real people and real events. 


Photos Speak, Too 


Photographs in the newspaper are 
about real people and real events. 
When they are used to illustrate news 
or feature items, they often put over 
the point of the story better than a 
column of type could. For instance, it’s 
hard for us to realize that people in 
other parts of the world haven’t enough 
food. Photos of undernourished persons 
in bread lines drive the fact home. 

TRUMAN ASKS QUICK ACTION. 
This was the newspaper headline about 
President Truman’s radio speech to the 
American people explaining why he 
had called a special session of Congress. 
Under the headline was a picture of 
the President as he delivered his speech. 
The picture helps us feel that President 
Truman is a person rather than just a 
name in the newspaper. 

Pictures may be used to increase the 
human interest of a feature story. Sup- 






PICTURES TALK! 


pose you read about a boy whose beetle 
collection won first prize at a hobby 
fair. A picture of the boy helps make 
the story alive for you. 

Most daily newspapers have one 
or-more photographers on their staffs. 
(The photographer usually works on 
assignment from the various editors of 
the paper.) In addition, two press 
associations — AP and INS —and such 
photo services as Acme Newspictures, 
send photos of national and interna- 
tional news events to papers by wire. 


Ideas Won't Pose 


You can’t take a photograph of ideas. 
You can’t snap a picture of the struggle 
of U. N. delegates trying to reach agree- 
ment on world problems. This is the 
place for the political cartoonist. 

The political cartoonist may picture 
the U. N. by drawing a football field. 
The football is labeled “peace hopes.” 
Football player Marshall tries to pass 
the ball to another player, the General 
Assembly. But a fullback, Russia, blocks 
it. 

Political cartoons are often very 
effective. The printed statement, “He is 
guilty,” attracts attention. But a draw- 
ing of many people pointing fingers at 
one person speaks even louder. 

Such cartoons were drawn by 
Thomas Nast, one of America’s first 
important cartoonists, about a corrupt 
politician in New York — Boss Tweed. 
It is said that when Boss Tweed saw 
Nast’s cartoons, he remarked, “Let's 
stop those pictures. My followers don't 


TWO CARTOONISTS LOOK 
AT THE NEW LABOR LAW 





Coak in National CIO News 


This cartoon says Taft-Hartley Act 


puts workers in the doghouse. 





read what the papers write about me 
— but they see pictures.” 

Nast also developed some of the 
symbols used in cartoons today. He 
chose the donkey to represent the 
Democratic party and the elephant to 
represent the Republican party. In car- 
toons Uncle Sam symbolizes the U. S. 

The political cartoonist puts across 
his point by arousing an emotion. A 
drawing of a drowning woman named 
“Peace Hopes” makes you feel that 
something must be done quickly. A 
political cartoonist often compares a 
political event to something that will 
cause a certain reaction in the reader. 

If the cartoonist draws Mr. X too 
thin or too fat, he is urging you to 
take sides against Mr. X. In this way 
many political cartoons are picture 
editorials; they express an opinion on 
one side or the other of a question. 


Use Your Head 


Don’t let cartoons make up your 
mind for you. Because a drawing can 
make only one point, political cartoons 
often make a complex problem seem 
simple. In reading political cartoons the 
important thing to remember is that 
they may be just one man’s—or one 
newspaper's — opinion. 

A newspaper gives news and pro- 
vides a place where opinions may be 
expressed — and the entertainment it 
offers is tossed in extra. Photographs 
help give the news, political cartoons 
help express the opinion of the paper's 
editors, and comics entertain. Thus 
pictures help the modern newspaper 
do its job. 


This is the fifth of a series of articles 
on newspapers. Next week: Columnists. 





Smith in Cincinnati Post 


that the new labor 


This one 
law is “turn about — fair play.” 
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The President's Mail 


A Feature Story by Ernest La Frence 
Parade 


In Washington, D. C., every weekda 
morning a heavily loaded mail truck 
delivers ‘its cargo of letters, postcards, 
packages, and crates to one ..ddress, to 
one man — Mr. Harry S. Truman, Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

An average of 4,000 pieces per day 
(over a million and a half per year) 
makes the President the mail-receiving 
champion of the world. His score is 
better than any six Hollywood actresses 
or crooners. 

The mail comes from every part of 
the United States and from many 
foreign countries. It includes every- 
thing from gypsy horoscopes to songs, 
patriotic poems, baskets of apples, 
chickens, turkeys, money, threats, pleas 
for pardon, and six-foot postcards. All 
the mail is read, whether from high or 
low, from a Congressman or a ten-year- 
old boy. The letters are opened, 
examined, and, if possible, answered, 
under the guidance of White House 
mailroom chief, Ira Smith. 

Much of the mail is from citizens 
telling what they think on questions of 
the day. In time of great public con- 
troversy, the mail bags bulge to the 
breaking point. This year about 850,000 
letters and cards discussed the Taft- 
Hartley labor law; 224,000, the Pales- 
tine controversy; 35,000, rent control. 

Such huge White House mail is a 


_ comparatively recent development. Be- 


fore Franklin D. Roosevelt’s time never 
more than 600 pieces of mail arrived 
each day. But F. D. R. had a knack for 
being “folksy” and he raised the average 
to 6,500. Some of his mail was ad- 
dressed to “Dear Franklin,” and oc- 
casionally “Dear Frank” or “Friend.” 

The March of Dimes brought so 
much cash that the mailroom safe over- 
flowed and extra guards were called 
in to keep an eye on the money which 
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Roundup 


Digests of Fact and Fun in the News 


had been piled on desks and the floor. 

President Truman reads some of the 
letters, but it is impossible for him to 
read or answer all the mail. It takes 
23 employees, including ten readers and 
translators, to digest the mail and send 
the digests to the proper department or 
office. 


“Correctly English” 


An Associated Press Dispatch 
New York World-Telegram 


SHANGHAI — “Correctly English in 
100 Days” is the name of an English 
manual on local bookstands. The book 
describes a “correctly” conversation be- 
tween two friends: 

“Halloo, Mr. Chen.” 

“Halloo, Mr. Wang.” 

“Shall we gone to’ a movie, dine, or 
just have a short hyke?” 

“No, thank you. I fear to guffaw 
loudly at the fat and thin (Laurel and 
Hardy, movie comedians). While as 
for dining, I am already overloaded. 
I am too tired to hyke this evening.” 

Applicants for jobs; according to 
the manual, should use “correctly 
English” in this manner: 

“. . » I was suddenly disemployed.” 

“. . . May I have an interview with 
you, facial to facial, so we can under- 
stand each other better?” 


Who Gets Your Juke Box Nickel? 


A Feature Story P 
The American Weekly 


Who gets that nickel you dropped 
in the juke box in the candy store or 
restaurant? An estimated 9,600,000,000 
nickels are spent each year in 450,000 
juke boxes. How is the money divided? 

Perhaps you think your favorite 
singer or song writer receives a gen- 
erous share of each of these billions of 
nickels. If so, you're wrong. Com- 
posers and musicians divide about one 
and one-half cents which they get on 
each record sold. 

All of those nickels are divided be- 
tween the store owner and the owner 
of the juke boxes. The juke box owner 
must pay for his record players and for 
the discs out of his share, which ranges 
from fifty to seventy-five per cent. 

He usually owns a string of juke 
boxes and buys his records wholesale. 
He pays about forty-nine cents for a 


seventy-five cent record. Such a record 
will play an average of 150 times on 
each side before wearing out. 


Nature Assists Rainmakers 


A Feature Story by Sam Dawson 
The Washington Post 


You can’t make it rain by picking out 
just any old cloud and salting its tail 
with dry ice. If nature hasn’t prepared 
the right conditions beforehand, you 
might as well leave your plane on the 
ground. 

For one thing, the cloud has to be 
“supercooled”; its moisture content 
must be below freezing in temperature, 
but still liquid. Then you have to use 
just the right amount of ice pellets — 
about one and one-half pounds per 
mile of cloud. 

Vincent J. Schaefer, General Electric 
scientist who first produced snow arti- 
ficially (November, 1946), says his 
technique “will work anywhere any 
time under the proper weather con- 
ditions.” He has received information 
of rainmaking experiments in Chile, 
Mexico, South Africa, Australia, and 
Hawaii, as well as in many states. 

What are the reasons for wanting 
to make it rain or snow? To relieve 
parched crops, combat forest fires, re- 
fill irrigation reservoirs, and blanket 
tender crops with snow to protect them 
against low temperatures. 
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Carl Loeffler chats with Senate page boys. He was a page 58 years ago. 


The Page Boy Who Made Good 


half of the men who have ever 
served as Senators in the United 

States Congress! That spry. dapper fel- 
low is Carl A. Loeffler, the Secretary of 
the Senate, who has been serving in the 
upper chamber of Congress since he was 
a page boy there 58 years ago. 

According to his own undisputed 
claim, Carl Loeffler is the longest-serv- 
ing employee on Capitol Hill. He came 
to Washington as a sixteen-year-old, in 
1889, and he has known personally 
every U. S. Senator who has entered the 
Senate floor since then. 

The white-haired Senate Secretary is 
a Republican. So he had to wait until 
his party took over control of Congress 
from the Democrats last year to reach 
his present position. He is now in the 
highest ranking post of any Congres- 
sional employee. He was elected by 
the Senate at the beginning of the 80th 
Congress this year to fill this adminis- 
trative position. 


y= the man who has known nearly 


Age Doesn’t Hinder Him 


Mr. Loeffler celebates his seventy- 
fifth birthday in a few months, but is 
still very much on the job. As Congress 
opens this week in special session, he 
will be there to greet Senate President 
Arthur H. Vandenberg. For joint ses- 
sions of House and Senate, he and 
Senator Vandenberg lead the Senators 
to the House chamber. 

I interviewed the Senate Secretary 
last summer in his office in the rear of 
the Capitol. His office is full of the tra- 
dition which has become attached to 
the Senate. Everything in the room is 
oversize. Bookcases reach 15 feet up to 


the ceiling. Overstuffed chairs rest 
against the dark walls. An ornate chan- 
delier hangs from the center of the 
ceiling. Through the windows at the 
side of the room, Mr. Loeffler can look 
over the Mall to the Washington Monu- 
ment. On his desk, looking quite friv- 
olous in its solemn surroundings, is a 
single trinket — a small pink elephant. 

Carl Loeffler is not a Senator, and 
once turned down the opportunity to 
run for office as a Representative. He 
has nothing to do with writing our 
laws, but in every other way he “runs” 
the Senate. 


The Secretary's “Team” 


Twenty-two officers and many other 
assistants help him in his work. The 
Financial Clerk pays salaries and ex- 
pense money to the Senators, and takes 
charge of all other Senate expenses. The 
Executive Clerk handles all nominations 
and treaties sent to the Senate from 
the President. The Journal Clerk pre- 
pares the daily Senate journal. The Par- 
liamentarian and the Chief Clerk as- 
sist the Senate President in the Senate 
Chamber. (The Chief Clerk is 83-year- 
old John Crockett, now in his forty-first 
year in his present job. Always dressed 
in a black frock coat, he reads bills and 
takes roll in a firm, deep voice.) 

Also under Secretary Loeffler’s eye 
are the Senate Library and the Docu- 
ments Room, available to both Sena- 
tors and the public for many research 
services. Loeffler himself spends much 
of his time in the Senate chamber. His 
duties keep him in Washington all year 
around, even during the months when 
the Senate is not in session. One of 


his personal tasks is to welcome distin- 
guished foreign visitors who come to 
visit the Senate. Unofficially, he is the 
Adest source of information for writers 
and reporters who want to check up 
on Washington history. 

I asked the Secretary what was the 
most impressive moment he could re- 
member in the past half-century of Sen- 
ate history. “It’s not particular speeches 
or men which.are the most impressive,” 
he told me. “Impressive and stirring 
moments are due to the tenseness of a 
particular event, such as the moments 
prior to our entry into the Spanish- 
American War, World War I, or World 
War II. It is the greatness of issues 
which are formulating in the minds of 
the people throughout the country.” 
One of the most dramatic incidents he 
recalls was the Senate fight over Ameri- 
can entry into the League of Nations 
after World War I. 


“Vast Field in Every City” 

“What would you say to high school 
youngsters interested in a career in poli- 
tics?” I asked Mr. Loeffler. He replied, 
“I would say to every boy that, as he 
studies the theory of government under 
which he was born, he should try to 
envision the mechanical operation of 
government under our system. In doing 
so, he can realize that there is a vast 
field in every town, city, and state for 
the young man who wishes to carry on 
in the future the heritage which has 
been handed down to him by the found- 
ing fathers.” 

Mr. Loeffler is a modest man, and 
only with a great deal of reluctance did 
he tell me about some of his non-po- 
litical talents. On his. office walls are 


* many of his own India ink sketches of 


Senators of earlier times. He said he 
is “a pretty busy man these days,” and 
so doesn’t get much time now to draw 
these life sketches. In former days, 
when there were lengthy Senate recess- 
es, he gave lots of time to his hobbies, 
which also include autograph collecting. 
He used to ask Senators to sign the 
sketches he had made of them, but the 
legislators would often reply, “I've got 
to have that for myself,” — and that was 
the last Mr. Loeffler saw of his sketches. 

In a future article about Washington, 
you will learn about another behind- 
the-scene Congressional employee. He 
is Lewis Deschler, Parliamentarian of 
the House. 


inside Washington 


By Herbert L. Marx, Jr. 
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ei - By William J. Wynnyk 
cm The old man knew the true 
up meaning of “sportsmanship”; the stranger's 
. only interest was in counting the score 
re- 
on- 
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ns UAIL were scarce that fall. Most 
of the old-timers, including War- 
den Dillenbeck himself, weren't 

ial hunting at all this season, giving the 

ie birds a chance. It was an unspoken 

-d, gentlemen’s agreement. 

i. Old Pop Zemak managed to keep 

lee this agreement, too, for a while. But 

to by December he just couldn’t deny 

of himself the sound of a gun any longer. 

ng Pop and Old Don, his pointer, moved 

ast slowly up through the woods now. The 

‘or old man was more tired this afternoon 

on than he’d expected to be, but he kept 

as right on. He wanted to stand on the 

d- ridge a minute; to look at Palmer’s hol- 

low in December was a part of hunt- 

nd ing. 

lid At the top of the ridge Pop eased 

o- his single barrel to his other arm and 

re blew on his mittened hand. Below, 

of Palmer’s hollow lay in picture stillness; 

he its\narrow, frozen creek a length of 

nd jagged glass between the willows. A 

Ww blue crane rose suddenly from the 

ys, weeds along the creek bank and flapped - 

5S- its awkward sidewise flight upstream. 

2 With farseeing eyes, the old man 

ig. watched the bird out of sight; then he 

he whistled Old Don to heel. 

he The old dog suddenly_took on new 

ot life, barking and wagging his tail. They 

as couldn’t go home now. There were al- 


2S. ways birds in this hollow. 
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Pop smiled a little and sighed and 
then pushed his heavy feet slowly down 
the hill. He couldn’t say no. This was 
a part of hunting, too, seeing your dog 
pleased. 

Old Don yelped approval and ran 
gingerly downhill into a clump of wil- 
lows and out of sight. A second later 
he came out on the other side — head 
lowered, tail apprehensive. Then he 
froze into a statue. 


Pop walked slowly to the old dog’s 
haunch. A single bird whirred up in a 
flash of brown and white. Pop raised 
his gun and fired. The bird wheeled, un- 
hit, and sailed low along the brown 
curve of the hillside beyond the creek. 

A gun boomed on the hillside behind 
Pop and he saw the bird jolt in midair 
and drop. Old Don yelped and started 
across the creek after the bird. 

Pop looked back up the hill at a big, 
square-set man in a red hunting jacket. 
“Good shot, son,” the old man called. 

The big stranger did not answer. He 
was busy clodding his brown and white 
setter to fetch the bird. The setter 
came down the hill whimpering and 
limping in both hind legs. Pop noticed 
the red mat of hair on the setter’s hind 
quarters. 

In the middle of the creek, the set- 
ter met Don coming back with the bird, 
and he followed the old dog back to 
Pop’s side, whining guiltily. Pop turned 
the bird over in his hand, then patted 
Don’s head. 

The stranger came scuffing down the 
hillside in a hurry. “That’s my bird, old 
fellow,” he said challengingly. 

“Sure is, son,” Pop answered mildly, 
and handed over the bird. Old Don 
whined. Pop touched his head and said, 
“But I got him, too. I set him as he 
turned.” 

The stranger stuffed the bird into 
his red coat. “Okay, old fellow,” he 
said indulgently, “you got him, too.” 
He motioned the setter to, heel. 

The setter crouched, whimpering. 
Pop shook his head. “You're hunting a 
mighty lame dog, aren’t you, son? Looks 
like he’s been peppered bad.” 

The stranger's eyes cut sharply to- 
ward Pop. “I let him have a load for 
dragging tail on me,” he said impa- 
tiently. 

“That so?” Pop didn’t say “son” this 
time. “Reckon you could hunt along 
with me for a spell and give your dog 
a rest?” 

The stranger glanced over at Old 
Don speculatively. “He'll be slow, but 
the setter’s about through.” He fished 
in his inside pocket for his watch. “Ill 
give you a dollar an hour, old fellow. . 
Okay?” 


Pop looked down at the setter. “I'm 
glad to do it free,” he said slowly. 

“Okay, let’s get moving, old fellow. 
We're wasting time.” He dragged the 
setter by the collar to a willow and tied 
him up. “I'm Robert J. Prescott,” the 
stranger said significantly, and then he 
took charge. “You take your shots, old 
fellow. I'll take mine. You work on the 
hill. I'll take the creek bottom.” He 
walked past Pop and into the weeds 
along the creek. 

Birds were scarce. But at the ereek 
bend, Old Don made a point. Pop 
moved his coat aside, waiting. The 
stranger, gun poised, walked briskly 
up to Old Don and kicked the weeds. 
Three birds roared up in a burst of 
wings. One bird flared toward the hill. 


wate aaa aaa 
William J. Wynnyk 


This story won for 
William Joseph 
Wynnyk the third 
prize in the Short 
Story Division of 
the 1947 Scholas- 
tie Writing Awards. 
At that time he was 
sixteen years old 
and a sophomore 
at Johnson City 
(N. Y.) High School. His teacher was 
Miss Alice Frank. 

The youngest of three children whose 
parents are Czechoslovakian and Ukran- 
ian, William was born in Johnson City. 
His hobbies are stamp collecting, read- 
ing, and scouting. He is a Star Scout in 
Boy Scout Troop 101 and an Apprentice 
Air Scout. He is fond of sports, espe- 
cially basketball and volley ball. At John- 
son City H. S. William is studying in- 
dustrial arts and he hopes te become 
a draftsman. 
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Pop upped his gun and fired, The bird 
skimmed on. 

The stranger’s gun boomed and the 
bird fell. Then the stranger pivoted and 
fired twice more. The other two birds 
dropped. It was beautiful shooting. 

The stranger picked up the last two 
birds. Old Don made for the bird near- 
est Pop. Pop walked up the hill a little 
way and sat down on a log. He was 
about tuckered out. ; 

Old Don came up to his knee with 
the bird. The stranger hurried up the 
hill, smiling. “That’s three for me, old 
fellow. You missed.” He held out his 
hand. 

Pop handed over the bird and said, 
“He’s your bird, but I didn’t miss. I 
got him on the rise.” 

The stranger smiled. “Okay, old fel- 
low, you got him, too.” He dropped 





the three birds on the ground, leaned 
his gun against the log, and started dig- 
ging ‘in his bulging coat and dumping 
out birds. “What's happened to ‘em 
this year, old fellow?” he asked. “I was 
down here in ’39 with a party of three 
and we got over two hundred birds in 
three days!” He dropped the last bird 
on the pile at his feet and patted his 
empty pockets. “This is all — fourteen.” 

“The limit’s twelve,” Pop said. “It 
ought to be between a man and himself 
what he does when he’s got the upper 
hand.” 


The stranger grinned. “You're having 
a bad day, old fellow. Take a couple 
of birds. No hard feelings. I’m using 
your fe 
The old man’s calm reserve made the 
stranger color. He shrugged and said 
“You shoot ’em, or I'll shoot em. What's 
the difference?” 

Pop looked up. “No difference,” he 
said quietly, “if you haven’t a mind to 
see a difference.” Pop had lived too long 
to hope any more that you could change 
a man’s heart with a few words. 

It was the stranger who first spotted 
Warden Dillenbeck in his uni- 
form, coming up the hollow on their 
side of the creek. Then Pop saw the 
warden too. The stranger glanced down 
at the birds— twelve at his own feet 
and two between Pop’s old-fashioned 
boots. For a long second the stranger 
looked into Pop’s clear eyes and he saw 
in them what he wanted to see. He 
knew the old man would say nothing. 

The stranger smiled. Warden Dillen- 
beck strolled up and took out his pipe. 
“Howdy, Pop!” 

“Hello, son,” the old man replied. 


~. Warden .Dillenbeck turned. “Got to 


check your birds, mister. State Law.” 

The stranger nodded. “Go right 
ahead, Warden. Here’s the lot. Four- 
teen birds. The old gentleman’s been 
kind enough to let me hunt behind his 
dog. I'm Robert J. Presscott,” he added. 

Warden Dillenbeck counted the birds 
with the stem of his pipe. “Twelve and 
two makes fourteen,” he said. He 
turned to Pop. “Can I see your gun, 
Pop?” 

“Sure can, son.” He handed over his 
single-barrel. The stranger lighted a 
cigarette, watching. 

Warden Dillenbeck stepped back a 
pace and aimed the gun at the two birds 
between Pop’s feet. The gun roared. 
Not a feather moved. He turned on the 
stranger, “I'm taking up your license, 
Mr. Prescott. You went over the limit. 
Everybody hereabouts knows Pop is 
shooting ‘empties’ this year and hunt- 
ing in his head — giving the birds a 
chance.” 
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of tomorrow ” 


In the fields, in the forests, in the busy 
camps of the Regular Army. In Europe, 
in the Far East, wherever the firm hand 
of Uncle Sam is needed topreserve the 
Peace . . . there’s where leaders are in 
the making. 


When you consider a lifetime career, 
you look for something beyond good pay 
and enjoyable work. You look for the 
pride of achievement that comes from 
doing a worthwhile job well. Above all 
you look toward a future in which you 
can advance to positions of leadership 
and responsibility. You’d like others to 
look up to you and think: “There's a 
fellow who’s made good!” 


An Army job has just that sort of 
promise. Ever since the Declaration of 
Independence, Army men have been im- 
portant public figures. Presidents Wash- 
ington, Monroe, Jackson, William Henry 
Harrison, Taylor, Pierce, Buchanan, 
Lincoln, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, 
Benjamin Harrison, McKinley, Theodore 
Roosévelt, and Truman all served in the 
U. S. Army. President McKinley joined 
the Army as a Private at 18, worked up 
to the rank of Major before he was 23! 


After graduation, if you’re 18 (17 with 
parents’ consent) you can sign up. An 
Army career is bound to develop your 
capacity to lead men. Nowhere else is 
executive ability combined with more 


adventure, travel, scientific discovery! 
Send for the booklet, ‘‘This Is Where 
Leaders Are Made.”’ 


U.S. Army and U.S. Air Force Recruiting Service 


U. S. ARMY RECRUITING PUBLICITY BUREAU 
Governors Island, New York 


Please send me a copy of the booklet, “This 
Is Where Leaders Are Made.”’ 


Name _ 


Address 





City and State 














WEAREVER PACEMAKER 
SET #4.25* 
PEN ALONE #2.75* 
@ 12 Karat Gold Filled Cap 
@ 14 Karat Solid Gold Point 
@ Exquisite Modern Design 
@ Superb Craftsmanship 


Another Outstanding Value by 
AMERICA’S LARGEST 
FOUNTAIN PEN MANUFACTURER 
Other Sets #1.75 and *2.75 


At leading chain, drug, department 
and stationery stores 
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HO makes the first move? The 
WV question comes up a dozen 
times a day. 

The boy you met at Midge’s house- 
party seemed to like your. style, and 
the séntiment was mutual. You'd like 
to write him a follow-up letter. But 
you wonder whether you shouldn't 
wait for word from him. 

Or maybe you've just had a big 
row with your steady girl. Who 
should make the first move toward 
declaring a truce? 

And then there’s the moment 
when the “perfect ¢Vening” starts 
to crowd eleven o'clock. Is it up to 
your escort to recognize the curfew 
hour? Or should you point to the 
clock and give his coattails a gentle 
tug? 

You know from watching Uncle 
Rossiter and Uncle Willard crouch 
over a chess board that first moves 
are important. The time Uncle Ros- 
siter opened a game by putting the 
wrong man on the wrong square, 
Uncle Willard had him checkmated 
in four moves. And Uncle Rossiter 
still hasn‘t recovered from his hu- 
miliation. 

You're willing to leave the little 
wooden kings and queens, and rooks 
and knights to the pipe-and-slippers 
brigade. But you would like to know 
how to handle your knight in crew 
cut or your queen in calico without 
pulling an Uncle Rossiter. And that 
makes it*our. move. Watch closely. 


Q. At a party recently, I met a won- 
derful boy from out-of-town. Greg and 
I got along like two pieces of corn ona 
cob. I'd love to continue the acquaint- 
ance by mail. Would it be forward of 





me to write before I hear from him?- 









A. It’s not improbable that your 
chum-on-the-cob is at this moment 
gnawing the end of his pen and wonder- 
ing if it would be going out on a limb 
to write your name on an envelope. 
Boys are often as shy about pressing a 
point via mail as girls are. (Remember 
Clarence, Jr., and his girl friend Mary 
in Life with Father? “You write first,” 
says Clarence, “Oh, no, you write first,” 
insists Mary. And so on.) 

Actually, it’s not important who 
writes first. But what you say is impor- 
tant. Have something to say, and keep 
your letter light and friendly. Skip the 
gushing, skip the sentimental recollec- 
tions, and skip the flowery phrasing. If 
you go overboard trying to impress Greg 
or trying to construct a Great Romance 
out of a pleasant weekend, you're leav- 
ing yourself wide open. And nine 
chances out of ten, your letter will 
either go in Greg’s wastebasket or up on 
his wall as a “collector's item” for his 
chums to laugh at. 

But you can write to say you'll be 
eternally grateful for his introducing 
you to the Greg-variations-on-a-Dag- 
wood-sandwich —that you tried his 
formula on your brothers and are now 
the most popular girl in the house. You 
can say you read the book he recom- 
mended and liked it — does he have any 
more suggestions? You can tell him 
what the gang’s been doing since the 
party. 

Express an interest in his activities, 
too. Did his Junior play come off all 
right? How’s he coming along with per- 
suading his Dad to let him go to avia- 
tion school? Did he see the big write- 
up on careers in aviation in the city 
paper? A letter full of questions almost 
demands an answer. , 

By all means get out the pen and 
paper tonight. But if you don't get an 
answer, don’t spend the next six months 
(Cortinned on page 22) 
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You Can Win Prizes 
5° FOR YOUR REGULAR SHOPWORK 


ENTER THE 


1948 Scholastic 
Industrial Arts Awards 


PRIZES-CASH AND MERCHANDISE - 


For Junior and Senior High School Students 


Wood Carving Wood Turning Furniture Making 
Wood Patternmaking Wrought Aluminum Cast Aluminum 
Wrought Copper and Brass 
Machine Shop: Hand Tools and Machine Tools 
Mechanical Drawing Plastics Architectural Drawing 
Graphic Arts—Printing 
All prizewinning entries and other selected projects will be 


exhibited in the Second National Industrial Arts Fair at the 
Chicago Museum of Science and Industry next summer. 











TO PROMOTE AND ENCOURAGE INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION IN THE NATION’S SCHOOLS, 
THE FOLLOWING ORGANIZATIONS, AS SPONSORS, OFFER VALUABLE AWARDS: 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BERTON PLASTICS, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION OF ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL GRAPHIC ARTS EDUCATION ASSN. 
Washington, D. C. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 
South Bend, Ind. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PRIZES ARE AWARDED IN THE DRAWING DIVISION BY THE 
HIGGINS INK CO., INC., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., Camden, N. J. 
STRATHMORE PAPER CO., West Springfield, Mass. 





ASK YOUR INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHER FOR DETAILS 
OR WRITE FOR A RULES BOOKLET TO 
SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 

220 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


CONDUCTED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
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Choose Either of these Pace-Setting 
WINCHESTER Target Rifles 


If you’re just beginning as a small bore target 
shooter, we recommend the Winchester Model 69 
Target Rifle. Equipped with blade front sight 
and peep rear sight on end of the receiver, it’s 
excellent for target work. A remarkably fine 
accuracy rifle in the lower price bracket. 


For more experienced target shooters, we recom- 
mend the Winchester Model 75. It’s second only 
to the famous range-dominating Winchester 
Model 52. Strictly a match target rifle, the 
Standard Winchester Model 75 has 
Lyman No. 58E receiver sight with tar- 
get disc and peep aperture and the new 
Winchester No. 105A quick detachable 
front sight with post and disc aperture 
... several other target-shooting sight 
combinations are also available. Ask 
about these Winchester Rifles at your 
dealer’s. 

CHOOSE THE RIGHT CARTRIDGE, TOO 













For the same superiority in ammunition, always ask 
our dealer for Winchester Leader and Winchester 
keless EZXS 22 Long Rifle cartridges. 


WINCHESTER ‘eum 


TRADE=MARK . = 
ARMS AND AMMUNITION MADE FOR EACH OTHER ant gt 





A FOLDER YOU'LL WANT~ This new Rifle Folder describing the Winchester line 
of 22 Caliber Target and Sporting Rifles is yours FREE ... just use the coupon. 


Winchester Repeating Aru Co. Desk 58-D, New Haven, Conn. - 
Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 

Binnse stad me 8 age of your 34 Tena and Faerie Se 
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Boy dates Girl 


(Continued) 


looking mournfully «it the mailbox. 
There may be a half a dozen boys in 
your history class who are only waiting 
for a friendly “hello” from you: before 
setting up their own systems of com- 
munication.» 


Q. Recently, I had a big misunder- 
standing with the girl I date. She was 
in the wrong, and my friends say I 
should wait for her to apologize. But I 
sure would like to get back on the old 
footing. Would I be a sucker to offer 
to make up with her? 


A. It’s always hard to tell who’s to 
blame for these Big Misunderstandings. 
Usually the old adage about it taking 
two to make a quarrel fits the situation. 
Maybe Alice did schedule her club 
meeting for an evening when she'd 
promised to go bowling with you. But 
perhaps she really did forget about the 
date, as she said. On the other hand, 
you may not have been very definite 
about the date. Maybe you asked Alice 
three weeks in advance, and neglected 
to remind her of the night. 

At any rate, accusations and coun- 
ter-accusations will get neither of you 
anywhere, And even if Alice is at fault. 
that doesn’t make a peace treaty a sim- 
pler negotiation. It’s human nature to 
hate to admit we've been wrong. And 
the more at fault we’ve been, the more 
our crazy pride makes us hate to own 
up to it. 

Sometimes the only thing that can 
bring us down off our high horse is the 
other fellow’s saying. “It wasn't impor- 
tant. Let’s forget it.” 

It’s never out of place for you to make 
the first move toward patching up a 
quarrel. And don’t let anyone tell you 
it’s a “sucker’s” move. It’s a move any 
generous and friendly person makes. 
For he knows chances are he'll be in 
the wrong tomorrow. Everyone will 
like you better if you're a fellow who 
doesn’t harbor grudges. And Alice 
should find it hard to continue glower- 
ing at a boy who’s smiling at her. 


Q. Who is responsible for seeing 
that a girl gets home on time — the boy 
or the girl? 


A. Both are. When Mr. Crumpet says 
he wants Dolly in by eleven-thirty 
sharp, the boy who hopes to find the 
welcome mat on the Crumpet door step 
next week will see that Dolly makes 
her front door by eleven-thirty. And if 
Dolly wants her date to be welcomed 
by her family, she will remind her 
Romeo when it’s time to roam home. 


A smart Dolly tells her date what 








time she must be home when they set 
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out for the evening. That gives him 
plenty of advance notice and lets him 
know she’s counting on him to keep an 
eye on the clock. Then when the party 
is still going strong at eleven, he can’t 
turn to her reproachfully and say, “You 
mean you want to go home now!” When 
a boy knows what time a girl wants to 
be home, it’s his No. 1 duty a’ an es- 
cort to get her there at that hour. 

A girl may not mention a specific 
hour for calling a halt to your partying. 
But that doesnt mean you're expected 
to keep her out until three o’clock. When 
it begins to get late, you should inquire, 
“Do you think we'd better be going 
soon?” A thoughtful date doesn’t need 
to be told that growing girls need eight 
hours sleep and that parents worry about 
late dates. 

And incidentally, girls, if you’re timid 
about meptioning bedtimes — remem- 
ber, the hero of the basketball team can 
use a good eight hours as well as you 
can. And how do you know that the 
boy you're so afraid will think you “an 
old-fashioned girl” doesn’t have a dead- 
line of his own to meet? If your parents 
insist on sensible hours, he'll have a 
much easier time accounting to his par- 
ents for his dating activities. And his 
Dad will be more agreeable to his bor- 
rowing the car on those Special Occa- 
sions. . . “because Dolly’s such a nice 
girl.” 

Q. Is it up to the girl or the boy to 
say “thanks for a pleasant evening”? 


A. Both. Jocko shells out the “spot 
cash” for Patsy’s entertainment, and 
rates a sincere thank you. But Jocko also 
enjoyed Patsy’s company, and should 
say so. 


Q. If a boy takes a girl-out and tells 
her he had a wonderful time, is it all 
right for a girl to suggest another date? 


A. We recommend leaving the sug- 
gesting to the boys. A girl can indicate 
that she enjoyed.the date, too. Her en- 
thusiasm alone will give a boy a “green 
light” on future dates, if he’s interested. 

She can also let him know that he 
will always be welcome at her home. 
She can invite him to drop around after 
school and listen to some records or to 
drop in with the gang some evening. In 
other words, she can offer to play hostess 
in return for his having squired her 
around town. But she shouldn’t be the 
one to suggest that he pay for another 
round of milkshakes. 
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YOURS...but definitely 


THE MAGAZINE 
FOR 

YOUNG MEN 
OF HIGH SCHOOL 
AND 

COLLEGE AGE 





Made to your order .. . written 

from your point of view... 

copy: planned to cover all your inter- 
ests — that’s VARSITY, the new, exciting magazine that is 
catching on like wild fire on high school and college campuses 
from coast to coast. 
VARSITY’s the magazine that knows your likes and your prob- 
lems — that keeps you in the know on what goes on in the 
world of young men. 


THERE’S NO OTHER MAGAZINE LIKE VARSITY 


IT’S TOPS in spectacular sports round- 
ups. 

IT’S FIRST RATE in thrill-packed, fast- 
moving . fiction. 


IT’S ACES HIGH in personal stuff —dat- 
ing, careers, problems, money. 


IT’S LAUGH PACKED with rib-tickling 
humor, cartoons and gags. 


IT’S BIG TIME in all the things that inter- 
est teen-age fellows. 


Treat yourself to every thrill-packed 
issue of VARSITY. There’s a special 
introductory offer of FIVE BIG ISSUES 
FOR ONLY $1.00 (regular rate, $3.00 
a year). Step to it... clip, sign and 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


VARSITY, SCH-1t 
260 Fourth Avenve, New York 10, N. Y. 


Here is $.__+_+____.. Enter my subscription 
to VARSITY at the term checked: 











© 5 months $1.00 0 1 year $3.00 
NAME 4 
How would you like to be 
‘VARSITY's STUDENT REPRE- ADDRESS. 
SENTATIVE in your school? 
‘ CITY. ZJONE___STATE__ 








(CD Send details about acting as VARSITY’s 
STUDENT REPRESENTATIVE. 
1 attend High School. 








the 
your subscription. 


















Bob Chappuis, Mich. All-American 


sax, the bravest men I know are 

the All-American pickers. What 
nerve these guys have! Imagine trying 
to pick 11 stars from the thousands who 
play the game all over the country. 

It just can’t be done —not without 
watching every player from week to 
week. And that’s impossible — unless 
of course, your name is Orson Welles. 

Every once in a while, however, a 
couple of stars come along whose All- 
American class is obvious, even to your 


N EXT to people who play the tenor 


Twin Poison 


Aunt Minnie. Take Blanchard and 
Davis, for instance, During the past 
three seasons, they were as clearly All- 
American as banana splits. 

B. and D. won't be up for renomina- 
tion this year. But two other guys are 
around who are a cinch to make every- 
body’s All-American. I refer to Johnny 
Lujack, Notre Dame quarterback, and 
Bob (Chap) Chappuis, Michigan half- 
back. 

Johnny is a deadly passer, a shrewd 
signal caller, and a miarvelous_ball- 
handler. And “Chap” is just about 
the hardest, shiftiest runner in college 
football, Last year he set a Big Nine 
record by gaining 1,039 yards running 
and passing. He'll probably boost the 
record this year. 

Hitting a line is cream-puff stuff to 
Chappuis after what he went through 
during the war. He was a radio gunner 
on a B-25. On his 21st bombing mis- 
sion he bailed out of a riddled plane 
over northern Italy. With the aid of 
the underground, he played hide-and- 
seek with the Nazis until V-E Day. 


Today he is a big wheel on the Michi- 
gan campus. Standing six feet in height, 
weighing 185 pounds, he is tall, dark, 
handsome, ferocious, and president of 
his fraternity, He intends to play pro 
football for a few years, and then go 
into his dad’s porcelain business in To- 
ledo. 

Johnny Lujack, as I mentioned in an 
earlier column, is one of the three four- 
letter men in Notre Dame history (foot- 
ball, baseball, basketball, track). 

At Connellsville (Pa.) High he is re- 
membered as the greatest athlete the 
school has ever had. In addition to be- 
ing all-state quarterback, he was captain 
and high-scorer of the basketball team, 
and he played a good enough shortstop 
in baseball to get a bid from the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates. 

After graduation he received scholar- 
ship offers from 13 big colleges. He 
chose Notre Dame, In his first spring 
at South Bend, he elected to go out for 
track instead of baseball. 

When the baseball team dropped five 
games in a row, the coach persusded 





PLATTER SPINNERS GIVE 
FROSTY COKE A BIG HAND 






Ask for it either way sa both 
trade-marks mean the same thing, 
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Johnny to join the nine tor a game 
against Western Michigan. 

Lujack smacked three hits and led 
the team to a 3-1 victory. Between inn- 
ings, still in baseball uniform, he trotted 
to an adjacent field and won the javelin 
throw in a track meet against De Pauw 
U. He might have won the high jump, 
too, but his baggy pants knocked off 
the bar at 5 ft. 10 in. 
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George Treadwell, ot Peekskill 
(N. Y.) High, asks me this question: 
“What is the highest point a person 
ever dove from and still lived?” 

That's easy. I hold the record. A year 
and a half ago I dove off a limb 10,000 
feet high —I picket the Red Sox to 
cop the 1946 world series in five games. 
(The Cardirials won in seven.) And 
here I am, still alive — although that’s 
been the subject of a lot of argument 
at DeWitt Clinton High (New York 
City). 


* Runner-up to me is Alex Wickham, 
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into the Pacific Ocean from a cliff 205 
ft. 9 in. high. I assume he came up 


with a pearl. 
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One of the “dives” I'm a little prouder 
of is a prediction I-made back on No- 
vember 27, 1944. I said that 13-year- 
old Audrey Bockmann, of Ridgefield 
(N. J.) Jr. High, would someday win 
the national rifle-shooting champion- 
ship. 

I hit the bull’s-eye. Audrey, now 16 
and a student at Ridgefield Senior High, 
copped the national junior champion- 
ship this year. She is the first girl in 
history to turn the trick. 

Audrey now has her sights lined on 
the national senior championship. She 
could win it next year, too. 


— Herman L, Masin, Sports Editor 








National Rifle Association 





Audrey Bockmann, 16-year-old 
Ridgefield (N. J.) High School stu- 
dent, the only girl ever to win the 
national junior rifle shooting title. 




















ot the Solomon Islands. In 1918 he dove ° 
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WONDERFUL TO GIVE OR GET... 


Waterman's 
new Crusader 9 





SPECIAL SMART STYLES for boys, for girls 


See what a whale of a lot-more you get for your 
money in Waterman’s new Crusader! Wonderfully 
smart styling that makes it look like it costs 
twice as much! Important exclusive 
quality features that mean years 
more usefulness . . . more writing 
pleasure. Anybody on your list 
will be glad to get a Crusader for 
a gift! If you want one— 
drop a hint now where 

it will do the most good! 
L. E. Waterman Co., 

344 Hudson Street, 

New York 13, 
New York. 


























WRITERS! 
Win cash prizes for 
your stories, poems, 
essays. Contest s red 
by Waterman’s. For free rules, 
write Scholastic Writing Awards, 
220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 













Waterman’s famous inks now sold in two 
handy size Tip-Fill Bottles. Regular, still 
10¢. Big economy size, 15¢— gives you 
50% more ink for your money than other 
15¢ brands. Choice of popular colors. 
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Sharps , $F 
‘o # ¢ Flats 4 


HHH Best + + Good. + Save Your Money 
SWING 


++ Made for Each Other and 
Rhumba Fantasy (Columbia). Xavier 
Cugat and orch. A Cugat arrangement 
and a Buddy Clark vocal put up a stiff 


fight against a mediocre lyric in Made, ° 


and almost win. Rhumba Fantasy, a 
Rimsky-Korsakov steal (Capriccio Es- 


pagnol) is a Cugat triumph. Xavier 
sticks close to the original melodic line, 
but inserts a subtle rhumba beat. 
++I Have But One Heart and 
+ Too Late (Victor). Tex Beneke and 
orch, Garry Stevens does a good vocal 
on One Heart. Tex is just a bit Too Late 
on the B-side, an over-arranged novelty. 
(1) #+1t Happened in Hawaii and 
+ Pushin’ Sand. (2) 3 Zu-Bi and 
Where Is Sam? (3) 4¢3 Hand in Hand 
and Santa Claus for President (Victor). 
Kay Kyser and orch, The K. K. band 
and vocalists take a swing at several 
ballads and nevelty numbers. No hits, 
no runs, two errors (Zu-Bi and Sam), 





Delta Scroll Saws 


i: 


Ask your shop instructor how 


you have a chance to win 


Delta Buffer and Grinding Heads 


a famous Delta Power Tool 


.. by entering the Woodworking Divisions of the Scholastic Industrial Arts Competition 


Your woodworking ability may 
earn you the thrill and distinction 
of winning a popular Delta Power 
Tool. There are many Delta Tools 
offered as exciting awards 


tion, You pay no entry fees or 
other charges. Ask your shop 
teacher now for complete details 
and rules. Then get busy on the 
entry you hope makes 





in the Woodworking Di- 
visions of the Scholastic 


LT, 


you a happy winner — 
and a proud owner of a 


Industrial Arts Competi-- MILWAUKEE Delta Power Tool. 


If your instructor lacks complete information on the 
Woodworking Divisions of the Scholastic Industrial Arts 
Competition, ask him to write for particulars to Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 220 E, 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 






DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


DELTA 
MILWAUNEE 


General Sales Office 







ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGC 











+ The Old Chaperon and L-L-L-L-A 
(Victor). Tommy Dorsey and orch. 
T. D., Mae Williams, and The Town 
Criers make much ado about very little. 

# Love for Love and Jumpin’ Jubi- 
lee (M-G-M). Hal MclIntyre and orch., 
The Love ballad is a flat McIntyre, 
while Jubilee is average swing stuff fea- 
turing a rather nice muted trumpet. 


VOCAL ALBUMS 

Ht Todd Duncan Recital (Musi- 
craft). Todd Duncan, baritone. Todd's 
nice baritone does a capable job on 
these old favorites: Song of the Flea, In 
the Silence of the Night, Porgy’s La- 
ment, Waters of Tralee, Omimba, Old 
Man River, I Got Plenty of Nothing, 
and Everytime. I Feel the Spirit. 

#4 Golden Gate Spirituals (Co- 
lumbia). Golden Gate Quartet. This 
hardy foursome polishes off: No Re- 
stricted Signs, I Will Be Home Again, 
Joshua Fit de Battle of Jericho, Wade 
in the Water, Swing Down Chariot, 


‘Blind Barnabus, God's Gonna Cut You 


Down, and Jezebel. 


CLASSICAL 
+ Tchaikovsky's Symphony No. 
5 (Columbia). Paul Kletski conducts 
the Philharmonia orchestra. There must 
be half a dozen other recordings of this 
hardy item around the record stores in 
your city. So listen before you buy. In 
this new recording, Kletski and the 
Philharmonia give an energetic and 
competent performance. Nice direct at- 
tack with no lapses into sentimentality. 
++ Mozart’s Quintet in A (Co- 
lumbia). Reginald Kell, clarinet, with 
Philharmonic Quartet. Kell’s clarinet is 
clear and fluid. He and the quartet 
work together with precision. Record- 
ing is excellent. 
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A “Sharps & Flats” 
Special . . . Jazz Vocal 


(1) ### 
Hurry on Down 
and The Lady’s 
in Love with You. 
(2) +++ He's 
a Real Gone Guy 
and Let Me Love 
You Tonight (Capitol), Nellie Lutcher. 
After knocking around for 15 years, 
Nellie Lutcher has finally been “discov- 
ered.” She’s a real “gone” gal, some- 
thing of a female Fats Waller. She plays 
the piano and vocalizes with much of 
Fats’ humor, charm, drive, and wonder- 
ful rhythmical sense. Her piano isn’t 
quite top-grade, and she occasionally 
becomes over-cute. But she has a pow- 
erful, exciting style. 
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Tops, don’t miss. ~““Worthwhile. 
“Save your money. 


MMGOLDEN EARRINGS (Paro- 
mount. Produced by Harry Tu- 
gend. Directed by Mitchell Lei- 
sen.) 


We got our money’s worth of laughs 
out of this film — although we doubt 
that it was meant to be a comedy. It’s a 
fanciful yarn about a young British spy 
(Ray Milland) who escapes from the 
Gestapo in the early days of the war. He 
is taken in by a band of gypsies who 
hide him and help him accomplish his 
mission. In the course of this gypsy 
vagabonding, the dignified Britisher 
learns what it is really to live. 

None other than Marlene Dietrich 
herself plays the gypsy queen who takes 
the stern officer in hand, stains his skin, 
and forces him to wear golden earrings. 


Somehow, the sight of la Dietrich put- 
ting cod liver oil on her hair to make 
it smell entrancing — and spitting into 
rivers for good luck—is a bit of a strain 
on credulity. But it can all be rather 
amusing if you're in the mood for a 
little escape from algebra. 


MiRIDE THE PINK HORSE (Uni- 
versal - International. Produced 
by Joan Harrison. Directed by 
Robert Montgomery.) 


If you like mysteries, here’s one that’s 
better than average. This suspense story, 
staged “in Mexico, succeeds mainly be- 
cause the film doesn’t concentrate so 
hard on being baffling that the action 
becomes impossible to follow. 

The subject is blackmail, and that’s 
certainly not new. But it’s a pleasure 
to watch a suspense story unfold in 
straightforward fashion, relying on pho- 
tography and characterization to create 
excitement. 

Robert Montgomery is cast as the 
hero of the piece, and his acting is 
clean-cut and likable. Since he also 
directed, the film’s other virtues may be 
largely credited to him. This film, fol- 
lowing his interesting experiments in 
camera technique as director of Lady in 
the Lake last year, marks Montgomery 
as a director to watch. 
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MUNCONQUERED (Paramount. 
Produced and directed by Cecil 
B. DeMille.) 


If you should be in the process of 
studying early American history in 
school, we'd advise you to avoid this 
film. For it can’t help but confuse any 
fairly sound notions you may have 
picked up concerning pre-Revolutionary 
America. 

True, as the film opens we get a 
brief glimpse of bond slaves being sold 
at public auction, one quick look at 
Colonel George Washington, and we 
hear a few fine words about the building 
of a new country beyond the Alle- 
ghenies. But as things move along, it 
becomes all too clear that Mr. DeMille 
thinks this country got its start through 
such incidents as Gary Cooper's rescuing 
Paulette Goddard from being burned at 
the stake —and by the pair of them 
shooting over a perilous waterfall with 
several canoes full of Indians in hot 
pursuit. The whole film is as incredible 
an item as has ever been passed off 
as an historical drama. 

Naturally, all this nonsense has to be 
presented in the grand manner for 
which Mr. DeMille is famous. But the 
foolish plot looks even more foolish 
when subjected to this epic and tech- 
nicolor treatment. 








‘RODD IN AWARDS Hh 








Michael Welther Seams F. ——. 


Detroit, Mich. Hutchinson, Kans 
First award, Duplicate first award, 
$5,000 Scholarship $5,000 Scholarship 





Robert Welther John R. Chadima 
Detroit, Mich. 


Douglas C. Browa 


Bell Cs Calif. 
Second award; 
$3,000 Scholarship 





Charles Jordan 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Hatboro, Pa. Cambridge, Mass, 
First award, Duplicate first award Second award, First award, 
$5,000 Scholarship $5,000 Scholarship $3,000 Scholarship $4,000 Scholarship 











More than 700 awards — 8 university schol- 
arships, $1,000 to $4,000 each, cash awards, 
trips —in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
Guild 1948 model-building competition 


Any boy 12 years old or over and not yet 20 on 
September 1, 1947, may enter the competition to 
design and build a model car. Junior and Senior 
Divisions with identical awards let you compete with 
boys your own age. There are no dues or entrance 
fees, and awards include Model Builders’ Tool 
Chests, cash, all-expense trips to the Guild conven- 
tion and 8 university scholarships worth $1,000 to 
$4,000 each. (Duplicate awards are given if sons of 
General Motors employes win.) 

Judges include deans or presidents of 10 leading 
technical schools and universities. 

Write for free membership. Each new member 
receives a membership card and button, a full set of 
plans and instructions, all free. Competition closes 
July 1, 1948. 

You can win one of these awards! Mail the coupon 
NOW and get started. 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


Sponsored by: Fisher Body Division of General Motors, 
General Motors Bidg., Detroit 2, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Enroll me in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
Guild 1948 Model Car Competition. Send me full instruc- 
tions, without charge. 











Name — 
Address 

City. Zone. State 

I was born on the______day of 19__ 





Parent or guardian 
Name of school 
City State. Dept. 6 
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M5, Say What 
Fat’ / ‘You Please! 


High school students should not “go 
steady.” The old saying is, “I am the 
voice of experience.” But this is not 
merely an old saying to me, because for 
the past two years I have gone steady. 
I don’t any more. And I find going with 
different boys much more interesting 


\ 
fo 


I make better grades in school. I have 
a lot more friends, and just as many 
dates as I did when I went ,steady. 

If a high school student goes steady, 
he does not have an opportunity to meet 
and know different kinds of people. 
Therefore “steady Sam and Mary” do 


not really know whether their “one and - 


only” is the “o.a.o.” 
Frances Rhodes 
Spring Hill H, S., Longview, Texas 
« a o 
In your letters’ column there has 
been some discussion of the race prob- 
lem. I admit that I have not had much 


and a lot more fun. 


actual contact with Negroes as I live 
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Win Some 
Spending Money! 

















OR WINNERS 


NOW 
PEANUTS 
CONTEST 


ENTER 
PLANTERS 
LIMERICK 



































FIND 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 









tion Prizes — 
yacuum packe 
Planters Peanuts. 





d tins of 










issue of this magazine of March 15, 1948. In the event 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that 
awarded each tying contestant. 


FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


There was a young athlete named Carr, 
Whose condition was way below par, 
“Try Planters,” the coach said, 

For once Carr used his head 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 
. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 


you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 


. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 


Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 


. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 1400, 220 East 42nd 


St., New York 17, N. Y. to arrive by midnight Janvary 30, 1948. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 


takes in the picture, and whose limericks are considered best by the 
judges. , 
The judges decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 

of a tie for 


too far north. However, I believe I 
could act like a human being toward 
any Negro with whom I might come 
in contact. 

I agree with Joan Bird (“Say What 
You Please” — Oct. 20) that only. edu- 
cated citizens should vote. But when 
she says that Negroes vote only for 
candidates who promise them special 
privileges, I begin to ask: What do 
white people vote for? What are cam- 
paign speeches made for? 

White voters are just as guilty as 
anyone else when it comes to voting for 
the man_who promises them the most. 

I also disagree with her statement 
that. when a Negro kills a white man, 
it is “just another murder” and is ig- 
nored by the press. That is not so! Usu- 
ally, publicity is connected with the fact 
that a Negro killed a white man. In- 
stead of judging one man, people judge 
a whole race. 

Sue Mann é 
Glasgow, Montana 


In your article, “Checking up on 
Loyalty,” (Senior Scholastic — Oct. 18) 
President Arthur’s name was given as 
President Charles A. Arthur. I was al- 
ways taught that his name was Chester 
A. Arthur. Which is correct? 

Dorothea Mae Wright, a freshman 
St. Mary’s (W. Va.) H. S. 


You're absolutely correct. A sharp 
reprimand goes to our editors and 
proofreaders. — Ed. 


Your article, “Tug of War for Pales- 
tine,” (Senior Scholastic —Sept. 22) 
was very timely and well presented. I 
enjoyed it very much, although I did 
not agree with everything that was writ- 
ten. 

It was all very well to present both 
the Arab and Zionist sides. However, 
by letting a representative of each of 
the peoples involved tell his side of the 
story, you are not contributing to the 
settlement of the problem. 

I think a better approach would be 
to present possible solutions to the 
problem, and then ask the United Na- 
tions to take immediate action on the 
question. This would be much more 
constructive than just investigating and 
discussing the problem. 

Something has to be done soon. The 
displaced Jews of Europe will not be 
able to survive the ordeal they are be- 
ing put through much longer. It is time 
the U. N. realized this faét. 


Melvyn R. Kuritzky 
Peekskill (N. Y.) H. S. 


The U. N. General Assembly is at 
present studying possible solutions to 
the problem. And we are reporting all 





U. N. plans and actions to you as they 
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develop. Watch our “United Nations 
News” for current developments. —Ed. 
a o o 


When I was in grammar school, I 
subscribed to Junior Scholastic, and | 
always looked forward to receiving my 
copy. Now that I am in high school, 
I am taking Senior Scholastic. 1 have 
enjoyed it so much that I recently sent 
a copy to a friend in England. She 
thinks we are very fortunate to have a 
magazine of this sort with features 
such as “Young Voices” which young 
people write themselves. 

I only hope that when my children 
go to school, they will have a magazine 
like yours to read and enjoy. 

Gwen Sperling 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


{ read Senior Scholastic every week, 
and I usually like every article. I par- 
ticulary liked “Our Churches . . . Part- 
ners ingDemocracy” (Oct. 6). But in 
that article you referred to the Mormon 
church as “The Church of the Latter 
Day Saints.” This is incorrect. We be- 
long to “The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day-Saints.” 

Rose Workman 
Dixie H. S., St. George, Utah 


Senior Scholastic is one of my favorite 
magazines. The article, “Our Churches 
. . . Partners in Democracy,” was espe- 
ially interesting to me. However, I 
would like to correct one statement. The 
article said: “Maryland, more tolerant 
{than some of the other colonies], per- 
mitted religious freedom to all Chris- 
tians, not to Jews. ? 

If you refer to a book called Cath- 
olic Colonial Maryland by Rev. H. S. 
Spaulding, S.J., you will read: “It is 
a matter of record that Jews were not 
excluded from Maryland. The Jewish 
Encyclopedia states that a few Jews 
were residents in Maryland from the 
earliest. days of the colony. . . . Dr. 
Joseph Lumbroso, who came in 1656, 
owned a plantation, openly practiced 
medicine, dealt with the Indians, and 
carried on correspondence with London 
merchants. He openly professed Juda- 


_ism. 


Arline Laemlein 
Rochester, N. Y. 


This is one of two letters from read- 
ers in Rochester. Eleanor Spencer's let- 
ter pointed out the same inaccuracy in 
our statement. Her letter added that 
records show that a Jew came to Mary- 
dand as a redemptioner on the voyage 
of the Ark and the Dove. Later he was 
made a freeman and sat in the Assem- 
bh of 1641. To these readers and to 
others who may have done some inde- 
pendent research on the subject — our 


apologies. — Ed. 
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®Y HE SURE KNOWS 

HIS RIFLES. HES 
SHOOTING A 
REMINGTON 











WY” §SWELL! IT SHOULD 
ag BE A LOT OF FUN! 








AND HE SHOOTS 
A REMINGTON 
MODEL 513 T, COACH! 


FINE. OUR FIRST 
MATCH IS NEXT WEEK, }} 
AND ITLL BE A 
TOUGH ONE! 





NICE SHOOTING KY. YOUR. 
LAST PINWHEEL WON THE 
= MATCH FOR US! 























IT WAS CLOSE ALL THE Way! 
THEY WERE SHOOTING REMINGTON 
AMMO IN REMINGTON RIFLES TOO! 





—_ 




























FELLOWS! Being able to sho-* straight is a lot of 
fun. And the right equipment to help you enjoy 
this keen sport is a Remington Model 513T target 
rifle and Remington ammunition. They're an un- 
beatable combination. Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
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For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 

Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers ore advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. if the 
advertisement mentions the word ’ ‘approvals,”’ the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps 
you must pay for them and return the ones you 
do not wish to buy. if you do not intend to 
buy any of the “approval’’ stamps return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 








Positively Greatest 


FREE OFFER 


Latest Scott's International 
$6.00 stamp album—cover- 
ing entire world, contains 


R 

I 

T 

. 36,000 illustrated descrip- e 

tive spaces; Scott's _— T 
Standard $7.00 catalogues 

“Philately’s Encyclopedia’ 0 

—absolutely FREE to appli- 

cants for foreign approvals D 

ry] A 
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becoming customers. 


BARGAIN STAMP SERVICE 


SantaAna + California 























$10. 00 WORTH OF 
Wwow!! FUN — ONLY 10c! 


What a treasure hunt! Bi potkage 500 Foreign Stamps 

sources. meabudes Stamps 
e French, Cape Juby, 
Palestine, etc. Barmy airmails, commemoratives and 
stamps worth to 50c. This offer sent for 10c to 
Approval Applicants miy. JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 
12, Jamestown, WN. Y. 





“STAMP FINDER’! 


FREE! --VALUABLE STAMP FINDER! Send 





GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Sox 594, CALAIS, MAINE 





LUDWIG FESSNER CO., inc. 
Ave. - Department 5 - Rochester §, MY. 
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STAMP WALLET 71" 


H) DERBAD SET, print 


Pietra tan tkrs\ \ ZG 
plicants who send !0< for mailing to g 














\ Otters! 
6 CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 








GIANT TANNOU TOUVA DIAMOND; Albania Bull- 
fight; Atun Triangle; Chaco War; Gambling Coun- 
try; Cigar Stamp; land; Giant Mexi Blind- 
fold, ete. — Se with approvals. Colwell wag Serv- 
ice, 730 Grove Avenue, Waukegan, Ill, ... 


30 : BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS i0/ 


100 Diff, Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 
LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A, Milmont Park, Pa. 
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LUXEMBOURG’S . 
THANKSGIVING DAY 


Luxembourg, that small nation in Eu- 
rope surrounded by France, Belgium 
and Germany, observed October 24th 
as a Thanksgiving Day. The day was 
set aside by the Luxembourg govern- 
ment as a Thanksgiving Day in memory 
of General George S. Patton, Com- 
mander of the U. S. Third Army that 
liberated Luxembourg in September, 
1944, 





For the occasion, Luxembourg issued 
four stamps honoring the U. S. general. 
The 3,50 franc stamp (see above) shows 
a portrait of General Patton, with tanks 
and a broken chain at the right to sym- 
bolize the release of Luxembourg from 
Nazi Germany’s bondage. The skyline 
of the city of Luxembourg, the nation’s 
capital, is shown in the background. 

October 24th was also the day the 
Luxembourg government opened the 
new highway named Freedom Road, 
which follows the route taken by Gen- 
eral Patton’s Third Army to reach Ger- 
many through Luxembourg. 

General Patton’s army started from 
Normandy, in France, where the Allies 
made their invasion on D Day, June 6, 
1944. France, too, has made a modern 
highway of the route followed by Pat- 
ton’s army, and has issued a set of 
stamps to celebrate completion of the 
highway. The French call the highway, 
Voie de la Liberte, meaning “Liberty 
Road” or “The Liberty Way.” 


Everglades Stamp 


A 8-cent commemorative stamp hon- 
oring the new Everglades National Park 
in Florida will be issued on the day 
that the new park is dedicated — De- 
cember 5. The design of the stamp will 
include an outline map of Florida show- 
ing the Everglades National Park area. 
In the-foreground will be a great white 
heron. As soon as an advance picture 
of the stamp is available, we will pub- 
lish it in this column. 


Get FAST 
GAP and DOWN Relief 





BE Are you miserable with coughs 
from colds or smoking? Suffer 
PSE with stuffy nose? Here’s relief 
—fast...cough drops that work 
up and down. Famoua Smith 
Brothers medication goes down to ease 
tickle, soothe irritated membranes. Menthol 
vapors go up to bring cool comfort to stuffy 
nose. Smith Brothers are richer in menthol 
—plus exclusive Smith Brothers medication. 
Look for “Trade” and “Mark” on orange 
box. Buy them today. STILL ONLY Be 


SMITH BROTHERS 
MENTHOL 


== COUGH DROPS 


“MEDICATED 

















REGENTS EXAMS § ANSWERS 


BARRON'S QUESTION AND ANSWER 
BOOKS ALWAYS MEET THE TEST 
AMERICAN HIST! 







ADVANCED ALGEBRA 
TRIGONOMETRY 


BIOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS 


SPANISH 2 YEARS 


The little red books hove 


al ie 


RC Ty. 
with complete, accurate solutions te all problems. 
At your favorite Bookstore or order direct from 


BARRON'S stxies 


39 Germania Piece, Brooklys 10, N. Y. 





FASCINATING AIRMAIL Ng saga! sT 

AND SEAUTIFUL —— EPR 

LARG OBSOLETE LIBERIAN issu To 
» Be POSTAGE PLEA 


RAYMAX, 129-A WILLIAM ist, N.Y. C,7 


TRANG® 
» INCLUDING 
APPROVAL 








“SPOTLIGHT your collection with this Sidnal offer! 
150 U. S., 100 foreign stamps and 1000 peelable 
stamp hinges along with San Marino Roosevelt is- 
sue. Send $1.00 for this generous offer.’ 


Sidnal Stamp Co., 1518 °S. Brown St., Dayton 9%, O. 
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The Genuine Article! 

A man dropped his wig in the street, 
and a boy picked it up and handed it 
to him. 

“Thanks, my boy,” said the owner 
of the wig. “You are the first genuine 
hair restorer I have ever seen.” 

Rotarian 

Like Gibraltar, Like Plymouth 

A stalwart New Englander had 
reached the age of 100 and was being 
interviewed. 

“I suppose,” said the reporter, “that 
you have seen a lot of changes in your 
time.” : 

“Yes,” replied the centenarian, “and 


I've been agin every one of them.” 
Rotarian 





No Issue Next Week 


Due to Thanksgiving holidays, 
there will be no issue of this mag- 
azine next week, November 24. 
You will receive your full quota 
of sixteen issues for the semester, 
however, with three issues in De- 
cember and three in January. The 
next issue will be dated Decem- 
ber 1. 














Surprise package of Stamps 12 different 
FREE Countries, 1 Watermark Detector, 1 Perfora- 
tion Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges, 1 Approval sheet 
for duplicate Stamps, 1 rare triangle. To Approval Ap- 
plicants sending 3c Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO., 
1949 Belair Road, Baltimore 13, Md 





Sell_your i Classmates the best jine 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
Snip ul aoe 












Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. Finest 
eTeeehie tes hentee eo. Webs 
today. Dept, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 








Sell 
S E N | @] R S - Rall 
America’s Most Beautiful and 
Complete Line of M 


GRADUATION. 
NAME CARDS 


ae 
Card Case 
‘sae cane oy enmpie kit 


PRINTCRAFT Seranton 5. Pe. 


FRIENDSHIP LOG 


A MEMORY BOOK—Separate pages to be filled in 
by each of your many friends. Spaces for photo, 
autograph, address, enemy likes and dislikes, 
favorite movie star, favorite boy’s and girl’s name, 
life ambition, etc. Handsome red flexible leather- 
ette cover, gold title, 90 pages. 

A WONDERFUL GIFT 











FREDERICK H. BEACH, Dept. S-1 
200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


( enalece $ for FRIENDSHIP LOGS 
NAME 
STREET 























Pig-Latin 

A fellow who was bound for Pitts- 
burgh sat down in the station waiting 
room and waited anxiously for the an- 
nouncement of his train. Finally the 
announcer came along and shouted: 
“Train on track 10 leaving for Cashla, 
Mardraw and Pashma!” 

The chap continued sitting there. 
Ten minutes passed . . . half an hour 
passed .. . an hour. He decided to try 
the information desk. 

“When,” he asked, “are you going 
to announce the train leaving for Pitts- 
burgh?” 

He was told they had already an- 
nounced it. 

“You mean to say,” cried the travel- 
er, “that ‘Cashla’ was Pittsburgh?” 

“Certainly not,” replied the clerk im- 
patiently. “‘Cashla’ was _ Chicago. 
‘Pashma’ was Pittsburgh.” 

Can You Top This Radio Program 


Alibi 

A lion was wandering through the 
forest, and as he came upon a tiger, 
he said, “Why aren’t you as strong as 
me?” and proceeded to tear the tiger 
to pieces. Other huge jungle animals 
met with the same question and the 
same treatment. 

Finally, the lion came upon a little 
mouse, grabbed it up in his huge paw, 
and asked: “Why aren’t you as strong 
as me?” 

The mouse looked the lion in the 
eye and replied in a meek voice: “I’ve 
been sick, you know!” 

The Western Spotlight 


The Medicine Man 


In a small, isolated Canadian town, 
an Indian resident constantly amazed 
the rest of the inhabitants with his un- 
canny predictions about the weather. 
On a sunny day, he would say, “We'll 
have rain before tonight.” And sure 
enough, it would rain. 

One particularly miserable day, 
when a cold rain was beating down, a 
hunter accosted the Indian before the 
village store. “Say,” he called, “when 
will all this blow away so I can hunt?” 

The Indian shrugged his shoulders. 
“I can’t tell — my radio’s broken.” 

ro 





The SAGE of CATHAY Said: 








Confucius — B.C. 551-478 


“THE PERFECT MAN 
IGNORES HIMSELF’ 


Self-denial and sacrifice for 
others are two virtues that al- 
ways measure the true worth of 
a man. 


It_is almost inevitable that the 
youth of today will be called 
upon to practice them for others. 


One of his first duties will be 
to provide protection for those 
who will depend on him. 


There is no better time than 
youth in which to start a life 
insurance program—when health 
is usually good and premium 
costs are low. 


Give it a thought! 





She PRuventiac 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 








HOME OPFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








After a few sets on the dance floor, you need 
a rest period to relax and gather energy for 
the “‘second half.’ That's the purpose of the 
intermission. And that is also the purpose of 
crisp, meaty PLANTERS PEANUTS—the cheap- 
est, most flavorsome, quick-energy snack on 
the market. So sit back and let PLANTERS do 
the “‘rest’’ for you. It’s all in the bag—a pea- 





nut that is tops in flavor and that is unsur- 
passed as an energy food. In addition to be- 
ing delicious and relaxing, PLANTERS PEA- 
NUTS offer one of the very best sources of 
complete protein and body-building iron. 
That is why so many active people depend 
on PLANTERS for extra nourishment. And for 
another tasty stamina-building treat, try the 
5c PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK. 
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Teaching Aids for PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


What's Your D. Q.? (p. 5) 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 

How are you at taking and giving 
directions? Do you listen attentively, 
check every detail, know how and when 
to ask questions? Are you courteous? 

When you give directions do you: 
(1) State clearly what it is you’ré ex- 
plaining? (2) Ask specific questions? 
(3) Define your terms? (4) Have a 
clear picture in your mind of what you 
want done? (5) Divide the procedure 
into steps, and state them in the proper 
order? (6) Include all important details 
and omit unnecessary ones? (7) Give 
a demonstration or use a device? 

If you do all of these things, then 
you know how to give directions so 
that others can take them. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 


To show students the correct way 
to give and take directions. 


Motivation 


When you are ready to do your 
homework do you occasionally find that 
you are not sure what to do? Is it 
because you do not know how to take 
directions? Are other people confused 
when you give them directions? Would 
you like to know how to give directions 
that get results? . 


Assignment 

Appoint a student chairman and a 
student committee to plan a program on 
how to take and give directions. 


Have class read “What's Your 





r special class roll call, have eaclt 
mt come prepared to relate one 








so badly that the result was comic or 
unpleasant. Have the class then act as 
a board of experts to suggest how the 
garbled directions should have been 
given or taken. 

Have committee prepare a quiz 
game. Have two teams with scorers and 
captains. Each team makes up list of 
questions requiring directions; the other 
team is called on to answer (how to 
get to P. O., etc.). Teacher is judge. 

Have other students explain how to 
do something (bake a cake, trim a 
Christmas tree, build a birdhouse, play 
checkers, etc.). 


Presentation 


Chairman introduces subject and 
leads class discussion (guided by the 
questions in the Digest above). 

Have committee explanations with 
class discussion. Have roll call of stories 
on directions. 


Student Activities 


Have students watch in school and 
out for a week to observe how others 
give and take directions and report 
to class. 


A Dollars-and-Sense Plan (p. 8) 
DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


.Do you find that you just don’t have 
enough money to go around? What you 
need is a dollars-and-sense plan show- 
ing exactly where your money comes 
from and how you're going to use it. 

Whether you work for your money or 
have an allowance, you should spend 
it wisely. A budget will help you see 
the whole picture—your fixed and 
incidental expenses and your gifts and 
larger items which require saving, as 
well as the sources of your income. 

Your expense account is strictly per- 


+ 


sonal; it should be tailor-made for you. 
Keep track of your expenses and income 
for a month. Then work out a plan..Ask 
your parents for advice. The real test 
of your budget will be when an emer- 
gency arises. Make your budget work 
for you. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To show the need for a budget and 
how to make one. 


Motivation 


Even though there is some mohey 
coming in, are you always “broke”? Do 
you wonder how other people make 
ends meet? Would you like to make 
your money “go farther’? What you 
need is a budget! 


Procedure 


Have students read “A Dollars-and- 
Sense Plan” and discuss the problem 
of making every dollar count. 

Ask students to bring up problems 
they have in keeping track of their 
money and let class offer solutions. 


Assignment 


Have students keep track of their 
expenses for a month so that they can 
plan practical budgets. Periodically dis- 
cuss problems which arise so that 
students will be encouraged to continue 
the project. Then give students part of 
a class period to make the first rough 
drafts of their budgets. Have class dis- 
cussion and ask students to complete 
their budgets for your inspection. 


Student Activities 


Have students ask their parents about 
family budgets, Have students ask other 
students 
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Reading: Between the lines. 
Letter Perfect: Writing sales letters. 
Reading: Critical Evaluation. 


vocabulary, ete. 


in series). 





December 1, 1947 


VK Lead arti @; Salesmanship (based on an interview with Miss Agnes Wil- 
pTraining Assistant of the Staff Training Department, Macy’s 


“How to — —” Series; Use advertising for better buymanship. 


Newspaper Series, No. 6: Columnists. 

Learn to Think Straight: Cause and effect — in advertising. 

Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar (incomplete sentences), spelling (the 
triple threat — it’s, you're, and they're), pronunciation, vocabulary, etc. 


December 8, 1947 


Lead article: Telephones and Telegrams. 
“How to — —” Series: Use labels for better buymanship. 


Letter Perfect: Writing Sales Letters, No. 2. 

Newspaper Series, No. 7: Editorials. 

Learn to Think Straight: Difference between facts and opinion. 

Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, usage (double negatives, off and off of), 


December 15, 1947 


Lead article: Social conversation, telling stories and anecdotes. 
“How to — —” Series: Buy Wisely (quiz based on three preceding articles 


Reading: Interpreting figures of speech. 

Letter Perfect: Invitations, acceptances and regrets, thank-you notes. 
Newspaper Series, No. 8: Movie, Book, and Radio Reviews. 

Learn to Think Straight: Recognizing authority. 

Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, punctuation, vocabulary, éte. 








people (especially businessmen) 
whether they keep budgets. 

This would also be a good oppor- 
tunity for the class to make a survey of 
part-time jobs. Discuss how to get 
them; the danger of spending too much 
time on them and not enough on 
schoolwork, etc. 


Your Form Counts (p. 9) 

Employers complain that people 
can’t fill out forms correctly. They say 
that applicants don’t read directions 
and don't give the information needed. 
You fill out forms in school, when look- 
ing for jobs, when joining clubs, when 
taking out insurance. It is important to 
learn to read and follow directions. 

A series of planned exercises in 
filling applications and blanks is 
included. 


Letter Perfect (p. 10) 


Use your common sense in answering 
letters asking for something. Answer 
inquiries promptly and completely. 
Keep your ! ters concise, but be 
courteous and friendly. Number your 
paragraphs. Accentuate the positive. 
(Start with “We are glad” rather than 
“We are sorry.”) A quiz is included. 


Pictures Talk (p. 14) 


Newspaper Roundup (p. 15) 


Comics might be called picture 
feature stories. They entertain and add 
variety to the paper. The great dif- 
ference is that feature stories are about 
real people and real events. 

Photographs often put a story over 
better than a column of could do 
it. They increase the human interest of 
a feature story. But you can’t take 
photographs of ideas. You can use a 
cartoon. Don’t let a cartoon make up 
your mind for you, because it’s just 
one man’s or one paper's opinion on a 
subject. 

“Newspaper Roundup” summarizes 
articles on the President’s mail, your 
juke box nickel, how nature assists 
rainmakers, and English as it is spoken 
in China. 


Dept. of Correction 


Dear Editor: 

I read the article, “A Game of Cards,” 
in the \Sept. 29 issue of Practical Eng- 
lish, a great deal of interest. It is 
a very Glever approach to the subject. 


After teaching high school students 
how to use library tools for a good man 
years, I welcome any method which 
will simplify the use of these tools for 
them. 

But I would like to point out two 
statements in the article. which to me 
are quite misleading. I believe you will 
never find in any library catalog, “three 
file cards for eve book.” Since I have 
struggled with this very problem, I 
know whereof I speak. We have had 
teachers who sent students to the 
library to find the three cards for a 
certain number of books. Since one 
book might have only one card and 
another book have fifty, the poor stu- 
dents were very much up a tree. It is 
very fine to emphasize the fact that 
there are three types (author, subject, 
and title) of re ¢ found in a library 
catalog but certainly not every book has 
just those three. 

My other objection is to the state- 
ment: “Why not read the explanatory 
notes on each card? . . . They give a 
brief summary of the material in the 
book.” While subtitles and occasionally 
tables of contents on printed cards do 
give some idea of the material in the 
book, I have yet to see a school library 
catalog which summarizes books on the 
catalog cards. Most school libraries are 
lucky if they have the simplest form of 

cards in their catalogs. 

I hope I do not seem too critical 
because, on the whole, this is a fine 
article. 

Most cordially yours, 
Bessie Jane Reed, Librarian, 
Central High School 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

We are deeply grateful to Miss Reed 
for calling to our attention the “mis- 
leading statements” she mentions. We 
apologize to all teachers, librarians, and 
students who were left “up a tree” by 
these statements.—The Editors 


Answers to “Practice Makes Perfect’ (p. 11) 

Watch Your Language!: 1-least; 2-easiest; 
3-latest; 4-happier; 5-lesser; 6-best; 7-happiest; 
8-worst; 9-better; 10-better. 

Are You Spellbound?: 1-foreigner, 2-leisure; 
3-sheik; 4-seize; 5-deceive. 

Sign Language: 1-comma, in the mean- 
time, comma; 2-Of course, comma; 3-comma, 
nevertheless, comma; 4-comma, for example, 
comma; 5-comma, as . . . know, comma; 
6-comma, in... events, comma; 7-In addi- 
tion, comma; 8-comma; however, comma; 
g-comma, in ...“breaks,” comma; 10-comma, 
of course, comma. 

Words to the Wise: 1-b; 2-b; 3-b; 4-6 
-C; 6-c; 7-€; 8-b; 9-a; 10-C. 

. Straighten Out Your Homonyms: I. a-ker- 
nel, the inner portion of a seed; b-colonel, a 
military officer. II. a-peel, to lose the skin; 

p-peal, to ring or resound. 
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Let Scholastic Magazines and these 
TOO! 5 FOR T ‘ACH kK aS selected teaching aids help you to make 
ah A ¢ 4 \ your teaching easier, more effective. 
_ SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 
will 
hree a [ b Democracy Series No. 13, in Coming U 
lave ree a or Senior, Junior, and World Week in Senior te 
ae 
hed What does “free labor” mean? To D.C. $1. Labor and Management (Vol. November 24, 1947 
the _ this — real, start your ve" ix, No. 6, 44), Building America, 2 W. NO ISSUE: THANKSGIVING HOLIDAY 
oe ents “at home.” Contact. labor and 45 St., N. Y. 19. 
one manufacturing groups in your commu- ARTICLE: “Putting the Taft-Hartley Social —— i aig 
and nity; talk with them and have them ct in the Balance Scale,” Senior Scho- vay Studies Classes: Czechoslo- 
Z talk to your students. They may have _lastic, Oct. 27, °47. vakia, Crossroad between Iwo Worlds; 
It is posters, etc., which you can use. Gen- Books: Federal Regulation of Labor Inctetent Buying, Commager: Exte- 
that eral source: U, S. Dept. of Labor. Unions, J. V. Garland (The Reference An Were Divide American Opinion, 
ject, Pampatets: Employer-Employee Co- Shelf, H. W. Wilson Co., 42), $1.25. | All Classes: Democracy series — 
rary operation (You and Industry Booklets, Labor in America, Harold U. Faulkner Frag emocracy in School; Free- 
has "42), Nat'l Assn. of Manufacturers, 14 and Mark Starr (Harper, ’44), $1.60. = Train feature. 
W. 49 St., N. Y. 19. Your Stake in Col- When Labor Organiz.s, Robert Brooks English Classes: Theme — The Small 
iii lective Bargaining (No. 117,’46), Pub- (Yale University Press, °37), $3. Work- be ae a — Happy / —_ by 
tory lic Affairs Committee, 220 E. 38 St., ers Before and After Lenin, Manya pace: in a . See - my an. 
sag New York 16, 20c. Revision of the Wag- Gordon, (Dutton, ’41), $3.50. Forced ‘Tucle I; Poetry Quiz and Book Re- 
the ner Act (’46), Editorial Research.Re-... Labor in Soviet Russia, Dallin & Nico- ‘©’ 
ally ports, 1205-19th St., N. W., Wash. §, nevaky, (Yale Univ. Press; ’47), 98.75. — 8, ~ ; 
s do oc Studies lasses: pecial Issue 
on New Nations of Asia. 
— s Dcadetiees 20 tei Senter, All Classes: Democracy Series—Free 
the The ity % Advanced Engich Ee. rete Christmas Issue 
ga Here are selections your English class Henry C. Brown (Dutton, °37), $3.50. ‘ 
will enjoy. Piays: Dead End, S. Kingsley; now Christmas 
tical Fiction: Story of Mankind, H. W. available in Sixteen Famous American 
‘i Van Loon, (Garden City Pub. Co.), Plays (Random House, °39), $1.95; December 15 in all 
$1. Junior Miss, Sally Benson (Random Modern Library, $1.75. Fall of the City, Scholastic Maghzines 
House, ’41), $2. Welcome to the City, Archibald MacLeish (Rinehart, °37); Here are recordings and scripts for 
; Irwin Shaw (Random House, ’42). $2. out of print, but libraries have it. Christmas programs. See your local rec- 
am, Years of Illusion, Harold Sinclair Scripts: An Indugtrial City (Ameri- ord dealer for albums of Christmas mu- 
(Doubleday, *41), $2.75. cans All — Immigrants All, No. 128), sic. See albums by Fred Waring and 
Nonriction: Deep South, A. Davis 30 min., loan; Answer Me This: Cities Bob Shaw. Next week Scholastic Teach- 
Xeed and others (University of Chicago, ’41), Series, 15-min. scripts; all from Radio er presents a list of Christmas films. 
mus- $4.50. Inside U. S. A., John Gunther Script Exchange, U. S. Office of Educ., Recorpincs: A Christmas Carol, 
We (Harper, *47), $5. Cities of America, Wash. 25, D. C. Ronald Colman narrating, Decca (DA 
and George Sessions Perry, (Whittlesey Firms: This Is Tomorrow. Prod. 290), $3.85. A Christmas Gift (The 
by House, ’47), $3.50. Our Fair City, Rob- MGM. sd. b&w. 11 min. Rent or sale. story of the “Juggler of Our Lady”), 
ert.S. Allen (Vanguard, °47), $3.50. Teaching Film Custodians. ,Cut ver- John Nesbitt narrating, Decca (A 357), 
eu) From Alley Pond to Rockefeller Center, sion of The City, famous documentary. ae > The Littlest amon by a 
* . Young narrating, Decca (DA 399), 
siest; $3. Dickens’ Christmas Carol, Basil 
piest; £ December 15 in Rathbone narrating, Columbia (M553), 
sie r ance World Week $3.50. ee say Carol, eg Sci- 
ence Publishing Co. (Teach-O-Discs 
id PamMPuuets: Empire of France (Vol. terly, Sept. ’47. “Best Thing in France 130, 131), $9.50 each. 
oma, 1, No. 4, 47), Editorial Research Re- Today; Monnet Plan,” M. L. Hoffman, Scripts: Following are available on 
mple, ports, 1205-19th Street, Wash. 6,D.C., Harper s, Sept. 47. “Bread, Symbol of loan from Radio Script Exchange, U. S. 
nina; 75c to libraries, $1 to others. Struggle Unrest in France,” H. Callender, New Office of Educ., Wash. 25, D. C.: A 
edd? for a New France, W. N. Hadsel (Re- York Times Magazine, June 15, ’47. Scout Is Brave (No. 197), 15 min.; boy 
mma; ports, Vol. 20, No. 9, 44), 25c. France: Booxs: Growth of the French Na- becomes member of Scout troop on 
mma, Crossroads to a Continent, H. H. Mil- tion, George B. Adams, Macmillan, $3. Christmas Day. Christ of the Andes 
ler (Headline Series, No. 49, 44), 25c; All the Best in France, S. A. Clark (No. 233), 30 min.; building of a peace 
: 4; both Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38 (Dodd, *47), $3.50. monument. Christmas Eve Program 
St., New York 16. Fius: A. F. Films Inc., New York; (No. 35), 15 min. Christmas in the Col- 
a-ker- Macazines: “France Tightens Her French Press and Information Service, onies (No. 409), 30 min.; Christmas in 
nel, a Belt,” Senior Scholastic, March 4, ’46. New York; Nu-Art Films, Inc., New pre-Revolutionary America. A Crisis 
skin; “France Finds a New Threat to Her York; March of Time, New York; all for Cosette (No. 198), 15 min.; adapt- 
Security,” Sat. Eve. Post, Sept. 27,47. have films on France. Write for lists. ed from Les Miserables. Doubling 














“Reestablishment of the Republic in 
France; The De Gaulle Era, 1944-45,” 
J. E. Sawyer, Political Science Quar- 


Suuwes: Society for Visual Education, 
Chicago, has over 100 Kodachromes of 
France. Write for catalogue. 
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Christmas Joy (No. 199), 15 or 30 
min.; carolers in Boston stop before 
houses of famous literary personages. 


90% in Geography 
But He Flunked Reading 


He can read a map like a B-29 
navigator .. . but when it comes to 
books, he’ll take the funnies. 


NOW, Scholastic-BANTAMS bring him 
fine literature—approved by high school 
authorities—to fire his imagination and 
make him realize that good literature is 
good reading. 


And at only 25c! 


Here are the 27 Scholastic-BANTAM titles 
reserved exclusively for school use. Please 
order by number. Place your order today. 
1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4, Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 
7. Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 
9. Cold Journey. 10. Captain from 
Connecticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. 
Scaramouche. 13. Last of the Plains- 
men. 14. Short History of the Army 
and Navy. 15. Green Mansions. 16. 
Life on the Mississippi. 17. Captains 
Courageous. 18. Wind, Sand and 
Stars. 19. Oil for the Lamps of China. 
20. Only Yesterday. 21. The Lives of 
a Bengal Lancer. 22. Rogue Male. 
23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 24. Wild Ani- 
mals | Have Known. 25. Thirty Sec- 
onds over Tokyo. 26. They Were Ex- 
pendable. 27. This is the Navy. 


Tear off here—mail today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No. of 
Book Copies 


No. of 


_ No. of 
Copies 


Book 























MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more titles 
NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Send check or money order unless your order is 
to be billed to the Board of Education or school. 


Address 


School 





City 
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